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AN INTRODUCTORY WORD 


HAVE been asked to write an introduction to 
this Primer of Religious Drama and I am 
very glad to do this, not because I am espe- 

cially well informed on the subject, but because I 
sincerely wish to give what endorsement and en- 
couragement I can to the Commission on Church 
Pageantry and Drama, which is rendering very 
valuable service to the cause of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

It has been well said that “‘the business of man- 
hood is to act, and therefore the manhood of 
poetry is the drama”; for the drama includes and), abe 
reproduces the separate appeals of all the arts. 
Today, therefore, when people are responding, as 
perhaps never before, to the influence of dramatic 
impersonation and action, it is right and proper 
that the Church should take advantage of and use 
this method of inspiration and instruction. 

Every religious truth or fact may be the inspira- — 
tion for dramatic illustration. If, however, the 
Church is to give her sanction to pageants and re- 
ligious dramas, care must be taken that the subject 
matter of such dramas and the place and manner 
of their presentation be consistent with the dignity 
and reverence and edification which the Church re- 
quires, and that no impression of irreverence or 
bad taste be given. Moreover, the ability to ex- 
press religious truth and emotion in poetic form is 
a rare gift and in all pageants and dramas for pro- 
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duction under the auspices of the Church, the text 
of modern compositions must endeavor to reach the 
standard of the language of Holy Scriptures, the 
Prayer Book or our best hymns. 

These considerations are sufficient to show the 
importance of the work of the Commission on 
Church Pageantry and Drama, and to explain and 
justify the publication of this Primer, which it is 
hoped, will guide and encourage a very valuable 
method of religious instruction. 


THOMAS F. GAILOR, 
President of the Council. 
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CHAPTER | 


WHY SHOULD WE HAVE CHURCH 
DRAMA? 


history; and history is only another name 

for spiritual momentum. In some ways 
it is not true that our generation has taken up re- 
ligious drama; it is just as true to say that religious 
drama has caught and carried us on in its progress 
into the future! 

We should never approach religious drama as a 
new project; it has its precedents, conventions, and 
genius from of old. We need the running start of 
its continuous tendencies to save us from individ- 
ualistic vagaries. We need the experience of the 
past to save us from childish and undignified mis- 
takes. Above all we need the emotion and ideal of 
religious drama at its historic best to keep us true 
to its function and inspiration, and to ennoble our 
efforts with the strength inherent in the historic, 
evolving Church. At the outset we must resolve to 
submit ourselves with sincere open-mindedness to 
the study of religious drama, of liturgic forms and 
ideals. We must be teachable. The past has an 
experience and vital traditions which we can no 
more disregard than an author may disregard 
grammar. ‘There is far too much modern desire 
to turn our backs on the past and to “‘start all over 
again.” In religious drama, as in many another 
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| Buen DRAMA has a fascinating 


field of worth while endeavor “whatsoever was 
written aforetime was written for our learning, 
that we might—have hope.” 


A Bit of Interpretation 

We must get out of our minds as completely as 
we can that drama necessarily means the realistic 
acting of plays, and we must recognize that merely 
histrionic plays have a very small place in religious 
drama. Drama in the Church and in the theatre 
are at present very dissimilar, but most of all in 
their basic ideals. Religious drama is more truly 
defined as a dramatic worship-form, enlisting all 
the worshippers (at least in spirit) in the utterance 
of an emotion beyond mere words. Religious 
drama at its best is akin to the Sacraments on their 
liturgical side. Religious drama is prayer, praise 

’ and teaching, by means of beauty and symbolism 
and poetry and lived Truth. 

A little boy suddenly got up from the floor 
where he had been sitting, and threw his arms 
around his mother’s neck to kiss her; and he said: 
‘“T just was thinking how much I love you, and I 
had to do something about it!’ This is the idea 
behind truly religious drama: we have an emotion 
which cold prose words will not say; we have to 
utter what we feel with our whole being, and to- 
gether. Who has not felt this desire to ‘do some- 
thing about” our love for God or our gratefulness 
for His Truth? 


The Ancient Ceremonies 
Through the dawn-mists of history we see 


strange and fantastic folk going through uncouth 
[2] 


gyrations and we hear the strains of weird hymns. 
Perhaps it is a company of early Ayans we see, 
going out beyond the ploughed fields carrying the 
bier of the old Winter King whose image has hung 
in the market place since last Autumn, shunned by 
all. He has been banished now; Spring must be 
brought back. The effigy is torn to pieces amidst 
jeers of derision, and from some secret place is 
brought another effigy, dressed all in green. Or 
the very first leaves of spring foliage deck the 
image. The procession comes back singing, laugh- 
ing and dancing. The Spring-idol is laid for a 
moment in a newly ploughed furrow in this field 
and that; the people of the village crowd around, 
reaching out and touching the Spring-God, the 
Spring-bringers go to the sick, to the granaries, to 
the altar. The festival of welcome to the Spring 
begins. Here is a barbaric religious drama. They 
feel they have banished winter and brought in the 
power of spring-resurrection to guarantee new life 
in the fields, in the homes, in their hearts! It is a 
religious rite, a form of prayer for sustenance. 

Or again, let us suppose we are watching the 
Beaver Indians in their primitive encampment. 
There is a beaver in the center of the clearing, 
sleek and fat in his cage. Everyone does him honor, 
feeding him with choice bits of food. The war- 
rior’s shields have beavers painted on them; they 
wear beaver fur in their head-dresses, and more 
than one has a bleached beaver’s skull on his neck- 
lace. The beaver is their Totem. Not that they 
worship this actual beaver here in the camp. No, 
he is a symbol of the great Nature Spirit all beavers 
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in their wise silence seem to know, as creatures 
of Nature and sharers of its secret. Suddenly a 
runner bursts intocamp. There is excited guttural 
talking; the tribe of the White Eagle has gone on 
the warpath! The tribe of the Beavers must 
beware! How shall they make themselves strong 
with superhuman power? The captive beaver must 
be killed and eaten; then whatever eerie power he 
incarnates will come to the eaters. The Beaver- 
God will give himself thus to his children. Spears 
can be dipped in the blood; the fur can decorate 
war bonnets; the roasted flesh will feed the war- 
riors with strength from above. 
This too is religious drama, in its degree. 


Greek Tragedy 


Religious Drama had its most marvellous influ- 
ence over a whole people in the days of classic 
Greece. Any careful student of the Greek Theatre 
recognizes that it was really with religious and 
not with secular motives the tragedians dealt, and 
that only in the days of degeneration did the 
theatrical element displace the religious. 

Greek tragedy arose from the Mystery Brother- 
hoods of Dionysus and Orpheus. They were re- 
ligious free masonries of allegorical ritual based 
on ancient myths; developing their liturgical drama 
about as modern masonries do, The war against 
Persia had been won on Homer; that is, by a vivid 
belief in the Covenant Gods of the Chosen, the 
Greeks. So much emotion as this at the moment 
of deliverance could not be expressed in prose 
fashion. The Pan-Athenaic festival was the re- 
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ligious opportunity for ennobled Mystery drama. 
Zéschylus was the major prophet of the moment. 
Sophocles and Euripides continued the great work 
of Tragedy. But behind them was the corporate 
religious emotion and folk utterance of all Athens. 


To the Dionysiac Festival then, for 2 moment! 
In festal garments we come into the streets of 
Athens before dawn. There, high against the sky 
line, is the Parthenon in all its beauty. The crowds 
converge at the “Holy Ground” with its temples 
beside the great theatre. We pay nothing for our 
seat. Why should we? This is a religious cere- 
mony; certain rich men, blessed by the gods, are 
making this their offering. Up to our places in 
the great amphitheatre we mount. The sun rises 
over the cypress trees beyond; the ultramarine 
7égaean shimmers in its light; there is a blast of 
trumpets and into the “dancing ground”’ below us 
comes the holy procession, leading the garlanded 
white bull who was brought by torchlight last night 
from the temple of Dionysus outside the’ walls. 
The chorus enters in single file, its members iden- 
tically clad, wearing the masks of tragedy; the 
priest of Dionysus draws a glittering knife, raises 
his hands in prayer, and the sacrifice comes to pass. 


The Tragedy may now begin. The chorus raises 
its song; marching and countermarching with stiff, 
posing gestures. The chorus is the mouthpiece 
of the Eternal Ideal, interpreting the events of the 
Tragedy, conveying the sense of holy, beautiful 
eternity at work on life. The play proceeds with 
its inherited rubrics of messenger, the deus ex 
machine, the reason for the ceremony (ition) re- 
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hearsed, the Gods of Athens made visible. From 
dawn to sunset we sit and watch and hear and 
think and worship. ‘‘Prometheus Bound” or 
“Qedipus” or “‘Alkestis’” or “‘Agamemnon” may 
have been played before us; but it is a prophet’s 
message which burns within our hearts! as we 
disperse. 
Religious drama has come into its own! 


Old Testament Drama 


The Hebrews had no theatre; but this is not 
proof that dramatic ritual and liturgy did not 
flower. There were many symbolisms of dramatic 
sort in the Old Testament days. 

The original Passover observance was an acted 
marriage covenant according to ancient Oriental 
precedent, carried up into religious idealism, and 
in the later times the Passover Feast was surely 
a drama, with its directions well standardized. 
The original scene is reenacted by the descendants, 
with girded garments and staves in hand, with the 
lintel and doorposts smeared with blood. 

The Scape-goat ceremony was dramatic sym- 
bolism; the Feast of Tabernacles, as celebrated 
even today, was drama outright. 


Jesus and Dramatic Utterance 


Surely one cannot be accused of impiety if he 
points out how dramatic are the parables of the 
Master, and that many times His miracles were 
acted parables; as when He says: “‘I am the light 
of the world,” not only in words but in the gift of 
sight to the blind man. Baptism as used by John 
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the Baptist and perpetuated by the Master Him- 
self was dramatic symbolism. It was something 
more, of course. But “the outward and visible 
sign” of the inward Grace was dramatically used. 
The Last Supper is likewise a dramatic sacrament. 
“Do this” is surely a command to carry forward 
the sacramental method by holy drama. 

We shall be eager to keep the two Sacraments 
heavenhigh in our thoughts above all other 
dramatic self-utterance; but it may be reverently 
asserted, nevertheless, that other drama may like- 
wise be done in remembrance of Him! 


The Apostolic Church 


St. Paul and the Apostles who worked among 
the Gentiles found the Mysteries all about them. 
There seems to be no reason to dispute the opinion 
that the Church of primitive days organized itself 
along the general lines of a Mystery, although un- 
contaminated by the subject matter of heathen 
mysteries. Indeed some of the Apostolic Fathers 
found the pagan mysteries so nearly parallel to 
the Mystery of the Gospel that they charged Satan 
with responsibility for the pagan mysteries! 

The ceremonies which developed in the Early 
Church were obviously dramatic. For instance, 
Baptism as one may reconstruct its ceremonial was 
something as follows: 

Wearing a black, cowled robe, the catechumen 
came to the gate in the high wall which fortified 
the church. He knocked and a voice spoke 
through the grating: ‘‘Christ is risen.” He knew 
the answer: ‘“‘He is risen indeed! Alleluia!” 
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And the gate opened, as also it did for many 
others, until there was a goodly congregation in 
the room where the big basin of water was let into 
the floor. The ‘Father in God” rose from his 
chair and stood by its brim, facing the catechumens 
in their black. (The black robes signified sorrow 
for all the past. It was mourning.) He lifted 
his eyes and prayed that God would send His Holy 
Spirit that they might be born again, having died 
in sin, and be clothed with righteousness toward 
God, by baptism in the name of the Trinity. 

“Who is sponsor for this person?” he asked. 
The sponsors stepped beside their charges, and 
turned them to the West (the direction of sunset 
endings). An oath was administered of the renun- 
ciation of Satan and all his works. Then the cate- 
chumens were turned toward the East (the direc- 
tion of the sunrise beginnings of a new day) and 
they were asked: “What do you believe?” 

Looking with level eyes into the eyes of the 
Christians gathered there at the font rim the can- 
didates said their creed. The creed ended, the 
presbyter turned to the congregation. “If any 
man can show just cause why these persons should 
not be baptized, let him speak.” But none spoke. 

Each sponsor lifted the black cowl from his 
candidate’s shoulders and guided his steps into 
the water. ‘The venerable presbyter poured the 
symbolic water on the bowed head, in the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Coming up 
out of the water, a white garment was put about 
the baptized person, his forehead was signed with 
the cross, the Lord’s Prayer was taught him, and 
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the new member of the Family of God was de- 
clared a member of Christ, a Child of God, and 
an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Is not this drama with power? 


The Development of Liturgy 

Irreligious drama and religious drama took sep- 
arate paths. But even as religion itself persisted, 
so all down through the centuries until the Middle 
Ages the religious dramatic instinct had its con- 
tinuous influence. This was manifest in two ways: 
one the development of mystery brotherhoods, 
with a dramatic basis of legend; the other liturgi- 
cal. 

The development of liturgy was dramatic, not 
in the histrionic or realistic ‘“‘play-acting”’ sense, 
but in symbolisms and corporate opportunities of 
“doing” something, as unto God. 

The ceremonies of Christmas at the time of the 
winter solstice, the Feast of Lights at Epiphanytide 
(particularly in the Greek Church), such quaint 
ceremonies as the Burial of the Alleluia on Quin- 
quagesima, or the ‘‘Prose of the Ass’ on Palm 
Sunday (when the choir boys up over the portal 
of the Church imitated the Jerusalemites looking 
down on the Palm Sunday procession), or the 
Easter Service with the Paschal candle on the 
church steps lighted through a burning-glass by 
the sunrise, and giving its fire to tinder for every 
hearth fire. 

Of course, before the Renaissance, we find de- 
veloped drama liturgies such as the famous ‘“‘Quem 
Quaeritis’’ with the cross removed from the altar, 
wrapped in linens and deposited in a “sepulchre” 
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on Good Friday; whence it was removed and set 
upon the Altar Easter morning, while priestly 
impersonators of the Maries and the Angels en- 
acted the scene of the Gospel: “‘Why seek ye the 
living among the dead?” . 

And also the naive Christmas enactment with 
choir boys in the triforium gallery for Angels, 
with shepherds in the chancel; with Magi follow- 
ing the lantern star up the aisle to the “créche.”’ 


Mystery Brotherhoods 


We have many evidences that religious mystery 
brotherhoods lived through those same “Dark 
Ages.”’ Folk ideas did not always get official ex- 
pression; there were many non-Christian customs 
perpetuated; for instance, in such festivals as May 
Day with its Jock o’ the Green and the May Pole; 
or in the mid-Lent ‘Expulsion of Death.’ Such 
folk customs are survivals of the nature mysteries 
of long-gone-by times. The existence of Masonry 
in this period is not to be questioned, with its Chris- 
tianizing of Mystery cult ideals. 

One of the most interesting Mystery perpetua- 
tions is that which resulted in the Holy Grail 
Legend at Glastonbury. Behind the story of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table and 
the Quest of the Grail and the sleeping Fisher 
King, is almost certainly an old Mystery brother- 
hood kin to that of Dionysus. 

Indeed it is to be questioned whether the insti- 
tution of knighthood with its degrees and tradi- 
tions, does not have its roots in the ancient soil of 
the Mysteries. 
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In the Cathedral Building Days 


The great cathedrals were built in the days of 
Guilds; these Guilds had their connection with 
religious drama. The Priest Guilds produced the 
Mystery Plays at the Festival times; and in the 
chancel of the House of God. The Mystery Play 
very simply visualized the story of the holy day. 
The Christmas, Passion and Easter plays were 
presently highly developed. We have records of 
their place in the services, and of many acting 
details. 

Soon the Mystery Plays were supplemented by 
the Miracle Plays. These dealt with minor events 
in Christ’s Life or with Old Testament or New 
Testament or Churchly major persons. Miracle 
Plays were likely to be performed in the choir and 
nave of the Church. 

But before many years, with the growth of the 
customs of religious drama, the productions grew 
too elaborate for the church interior, and were 
brought out of doors upon the platform before 
the church door or into the market place. 

Guilds of citizens, according to their occupa- 
tion, took up the producing. Morality plays were 
now frequent too; allegories of the virtues and the 
vices at their eternal war in the human soul. 

Imagine the great grey front of the church gay 
with pennants. The crowd, in its best raiment, 
throngs the market place. There are reserved seats 
for the dignitaries of the town and Church; per- 
haps in some wide window facing the square. 
Across the front of the Church is a stage perhaps 
a hundred and fifty feet long and fifty feet wide. 
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At the back of it are the ‘‘Stations,” which repre- 
sent the scenes of the play. Yonder is a bit of 
wall, with a door. On the wall is a sign, “‘Naza- 
reth.” <A few feet away is an altar with a canopy 
and a balustrade about it. That is “Jerusalem.” 
To the right is a throne; this is the palace of Pilate. 
At the extreme left is ““Heaven,” a platform on 
high pillars. At the extreme right is ‘Hell 
Mouth,” a great dragon’s head with gaping jaws 
and smoke issuing forth. 

The play begins, with God (dressed in white 
leather, with gold hair and beard) in ‘‘Heaven” 
commanding Adam and Eve concerning the tree 
of Good and Evil. The devil comes from Hell 
Mouth and tempts them to their sin. This is the 
prologue. Then come the Passion scenes (only a 
bit simplified from those we know at Oberammer- 
gau) and the Resurrection and the Judgment. 

It is all naive and quaint. But so sincere! And 
so unspoiled! The sermon of the day is told by 
such means, to an unlettered folk. But it is their 
own. The Guilds are of their own kith and kin. 
Those who watch, sing their-hymns, shout with 
the Palm Sunday marchers, acclaim the Resurrec- 
tion, are included in the Judgment (for do not 
Satan’s imps run about amidst the crowd, search- 
ing for offenders?) The Mystery Brotherhood 
tradition still claims them in this new Mystery of 
the Gospel, within which they live, with most real 
emotions. 

- Alas, the Church let religious drama slip; sec- 

ularization followed worship drama; and the sec- 

ular and histrionic theatre held the field alone. 
[12] 


CHAPTER II 


STANDARDS OF TASTE 


HE last chapter was necessarily long to give 

due emphasis to certain characteristics of 

religious drama. ‘They may be thought of 
as indicating certain standards of taste for our 
own day. 

1. Religious drama must be, so far as is pos- 
sible, the spiritual team play of a group. 

2. This group must be moved by a living truth 
so far beyond calm, prose expression that the de- 
sire and endeavor for beauty of utterance, and for 
utterance with the whole self of the whole group, 
will carry the action into the realm of worship. 

3. A spiritual reality within the outward form 
of the drama will make the experience almost sac- 
ramental, in its human degree. 

The whole secret of religious drama and pag- 
eantry is an atmosphere of worship. 

Of course there are forms of religious drama 
leading up to the purely spiritual which range from 
the simplest extemporized dramatization of Bible 
stories by children, through parish house plays of 
“local color,’ missionary information type, to 
quaint Morality Plays with spice of humor and the 
whimsical personification of our faults and excel- 
lences. But the “Mystery atmosphere” is the 
ideal. 
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It is absolutely according to historic precedent 
to act a play of worship nature in the Chancel 
of the Church. Any subject which is appropriate 
for a dignified sermon from the pulpit may fitly be 
enacted as a part of the service. It is, of course, 
wiser that the usual associations of the altar and 
sanctuary should not be tampered with too freely; 
although the symbolism of the Lord’s Table is too 
helpful for us not to use it as the place for those 
who speak with authority, even in religious drama. 
If feasible, however, it is wise to provide that those 
who enter within the Communion rail in the reli- 
gious drama shall be the same persons who cus- 
tomarily enter there during the services. Yet one 
remembers that the Christmas ‘“‘Créche’”’ used 
always to be directly before or even upon the Altar 
in days gone by! It will probably not offend sen- 
sibilities if angels or ‘Mother Church”’ or similar 
characters which seem by nature of their symbol- 
ism to belong near the Altar, speak even from the 
Altar steps. 


Mystery Plays (which, as the last chapter indi- 
cated, were those which dealt with the story of 
the major miracles of the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment and the Resurrection) were always in the 
choir and sanctuary. Why not keep the precedent? 

Miracle Plays (the plays of minor events and 
minor sacred persons) were in the choir and in 


the nave. ‘This precedent is also wisely to be 
followed. 


Morality Plays were given either in the nave 
of the Church or out of doors upon the church 
steps. Following the precedent would allow Mor- 
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ality Plays perhaps at the choir steps, perhaps in 
the body of the church, perhaps in the parish house. 
But the distinction is not always easy to make; 
Morality Plays of the nobler sort are essentially 
worshipful; while some morality plays are almost 
secular and histrionic. These latter surely do not 
belong in Church. 

Dramatized Bible stories had besf be in the Par- 
ish house. Pageants will be there or out of doors. 

When religious drama is given in the *hurch 
it will be well to avoid too much picturesqueness 
of characterization. The make-up should be of 
the slightest; if possible, none at all. But Jewish 
male characters will need beards: - The women 
should not be rouged, unless artificial lighting is 
to be used. Enunciation of the words of the play 
should approximate to the liturgical ideal; al- 
though the tone or other easily recognizable char- 
acteristics of speech should indicate the moral 
quality of the part. Monotony of intonation will 
be avoided. Action will be simplified. Gestures 
will be infrequent and, except for outstanding dra- 
matic necessity, will never be violent. Realism can 
safely be left to parish house plays and to pagean- 
try. 
The selection of a script for production in church 
must also conform to standards of taste. The 
sensational or the undignified or the purely actorial 
play will be rejected. To be frank, in these days 
when the religious drama idea is spreading so fast 
there is a danger that an amateurish and senti- 
mental ‘‘book” will sometimes reach production; 
usually because some local writer has presented it 
to the committee. We must be careful. 

[15] 


Some amateurish manuscripts are so inclusive 
too! From Adam and Eve, all through the Old 
and New Testament and out into Church History, 
perhaps! Better do a temperate, dignified, almost 
austere bit of true symbolism, than a chaotic sen- 
timentalism of larger scope! 


or print the names of the actors, Let the character 
of the play be the only thought. The personality 
of the participant is lost to find itself in the truth 
he now-embodies. It is an impressive hint to all 
who see and hear the play that the necessary pro- 
gram contains no single personal name. All is for 


‘the sake of the lesson the play teaches. 


In these details, as in all others, cultural good 
taste is the authority of standardization. Religious 
drama and pageantry must be in the “atmosphere” 
of the “‘beauty of holiness.” 
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CHAPTER III 


RELIGIOUS DRAMATIZATION IN 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


The Play-Method 
N FEW YEARS AGO parents and teachers 


were content to let children’s play take care 

of itself. Indeed, they thought it best for 
children to amuse themselves out of school hours, 
believing that unsupervised play developed the 
child’s ingenuity and resourcefulness. Toys were 
toys and games were games, and one was as good 
as another. This is not so today for educators 
have come to realize that much of the good that 
is accomplished in school hours can be undone by 
undirected recreation. They have observed that 
the play of nervous children particularly is apt 
to be unconstructive when not supervised. Now- 
adays toys are chosen for their constructive value 
and games are suggested which will build charac- 
ter. Results, especially upon supervised play- 
grounds, have testified to the wisdom of this 
method. ‘‘Honor among thieves”’ is developed in 
the street gang, but on the play-ground an attempt 
is made to develop honor among gentlemen. The 
group loyalty which is the motivating spirit of the 
gang, achieves its expression on the play-ground 
in loyalty to the team. The winning of a game 
with bat, ball, brains, self-control and honor is 
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substituted for the winning of a game with rocks, 
passion and dishonor. 

Children have been found to develop more rap- 
idly through directed play than through directed 
work. It takes a child twice as long to learn a 
lesson through study and work as it does through 
whole-hearted play, for he studies with only half 
a mind. The other half is given over to fear of 
authority and of consequences and repression of 
normal bodily activity. Of course the Puritan will 
ask “‘What about discipline?’ but the answer is 
that in directed play self-defence more than takes 
the place of imposed discipline. Therefore, play, 
the most natural activity of the child, has been 
carried into the schoolroom. In the modern school 
historical events are made to come alive by being 
acted out; arithmetic is a game and abstract ideas 
such as morals and conduct are interpreted con- 
cretely in little dramas. 

A child enters into pretending without reserve. 
When he dramatizes himself as a knight, he iden- 
tifies himself with the knightly character so thor- 
oughly that knighthood becomes a part of his ac- 
tual experience. Thus he learns “‘out of trying” 
how it feels to be noble. He has achieved nobility 
consciously, and it is inevitable that nobility in 
some degree shall be molded into his character. 
He has lived an ideal and thereby has advanced 
a step in his development. If nobility and mag- 
nanimity were expounded abstractly and recom- 
mended to him as virtues, it is certain that he 
would not attend the lesson with his whole being as 
he does when he plays the knight. Part of his at- 
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tention would necessarily be devoted to not fidget- 
ing, whereas in play, in which he has freedom for 
his almost uncontrollably active body, he can give 
himself up entirely to the idea or the ideal. 

It is obvious that every normal child possesses 
what is called the ‘‘dramatic instinct,” a form of 
the play instinct. Calling it the dramatic instinct, 
however, begs the question, for it is really the 
working of the law of evolution in the individual; 
the desire for self-expansion and _ glorification 
through self-expression. This psychological proc- 
ess is observable in the primitive, as well as in the 
child who after all is a primitive. The primitive 
did not say, “I am ambitious to have power over 
my enemies”’; he said, ‘“‘I want to become a lion— 
I am a lion.”’ So the child does not say, ‘‘I want 
to dominate, to have power over my playmates’; 
he says, “Let’s pretend I am a policeman—I am 
a policeman.’ Primitive and child alike are sym- 
bolists. ‘They define and express their aspirations 
concretely in terms of their objective experiences; 
they become in their own minds the thing which 
has the qualities they desire. Pretense is most 
natural to them and their pretense is very often 
crystallized into being. Lawlessness becomes the 
dominant characteristic of the boy who plays ban- 
dit too often. ‘“‘Let’s pretend” is the manifestation 
of the dynamic impulse to grow. The essence of 
“Jet’s pretend” or this so-called dramatic instinct 
is “I want to become!; I want to be more than I 
am!; I want to know!” 

Consequently, psychologists have supported the 
play-method or the dramatic method in education, 
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observing that both in its cause and effect it is 
psychologically sound, and advanced Church 
schools have adapted it successfully to religious 
education. 

Drama is the most inclusive form_of play as it 
is the most inclusive form of art, and there are 
suitable dramatic forms for every period in the 
child’s development. 


Extempore Dramatization 


“‘Let’s pretend” indicates the nature of dramatic 
activities for little children. -Their plays should 
be stories spontaneously acted out in the spirit of 
play with no preparation on the children’s part, 
but with the most careful preparation on the part 
of the teachers. 

Costumes and properties are unessential. In 
their imagination little children see others per- 
fectly arrayed for any parts they are assuming, 
and any attempt at realistic costuming would serve 
only to confuse them. Stage properties, particu- 
larly, are not necessary, for the children them- 
selves can become rocks, water or tall grasses at a 
moment’s notice. Moreover, they can be two or 
three things at the same time, like the little boy 
who said, “‘I knock me down and put ten on me,” 
thereby taking the roles of both boxers and the 
referee at the same moment. 

Let us suppose that it is the first Sunday after 
Epiphany and that the story to be told is that of 
the Wise Men following the Star. The teacher 
says, ‘Jane, will you be the star?” Perhaps the 
fact that Jane has on a yellow dress or a white 
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dress determines the choice. Three little boys are 
picked out at random for the Three Wise Men, 
and the teacher asks John to be the great King. 
Then the teacher says, ‘“‘Let the Three Wise Men 
be talking together over here in this corner. Now, 
what are you talking about?” she asks, and the 
children who have just heard the story answer 
probably without prompting that they are talking 
about the wonderful King that the wise books said 
was to be born and the glorious star that would 
shine in the Heavens. Then says teacher, ‘Now, 
Jane, while they are talking, come over here where 
they can see you. Oh, Wise Men, see the beau- 
tiful star. Why, you must get on your camels and 
follow it, and find the new King.” If the chil- 
dren suggest it, they may have sticks or umbrellas 
for camels. The Star moves down the aisle and 
the Three Wise Men follow it. When they come 
to the King’s palace, consisting of two or three 
chairs, they stop and ask for the new King. With 
no more prompting by the teacher than is abso- 
lutely necessary, John replies that the new King is 
not there. He tells the Wise Men to seek the 
New King in Bethlehem, and if they find him to 
come back to the palace. So the Three Wise Men 
start on down the aisle to Bethlehem with Jane, the 
star, leading them. The manger is quickly ar- 
ranged with chairs and a Mary, a Joseph and a 
baby selected. When the Star comes to the manger 
it stops and the Three Wise Men kneel down to 
give their gifts to the baby. It is not necessary 
to have anything to represent the gifts. After the 
presentation they turn around, mount their camels 
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and ride away. But not toward the King’s palace. 
No indeed, for God has spoken to them in a dream 
and has told them not to go back to the palace 
to tell the king where the new King was, for he 
would only do the Baby harm. If the class is 
large, the other children can be used as friends 
and servants of the old King, as stars twinkling 
around the manger and as the animals in the 
stable. 

How much the children will get out of such a 
dramatization depends upon the suggestions made 
by the teacher; upon such questions as, “How 
would Wise Men act? They would be very quiet 
and kind to each other, wouldn’t they? for wise 
people are always kind. And the mother and 
father are very happy, aren’t they? and all the 
animals are happy and the stars are happy because 
there is a new King. They are happy because the 
new King was come to teach people how to love 
each other and the animals and the stars and every- 
thing better.” 

If the teacher contemplates the dramatization 
of a story during the class hour, she should con- 
sider the story carefully in order to bring out in 
her suggestions and directions every constructive 
thought that the story may contain. If the Chris- 
tian Nurture Series are in use in the Church School, 
the dramatization will be facilitated by its taking 
place after the expression work (consisting of 
playing out the story in the sand-box with paper 
cut-outs and toy camels) has been done. The 
dramatization would then be in the form of a 
review on the Sunday following the lesson of the 


Wise Men. 
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Story-Playing 

When the children are eight or nine they can 
_ begin story-playing which develops naturally from 
extempore dramatization. More preparation is 
involved in story-playing and more effort for con- 
structive results by means of identification with 
character, by analysis and by building up the chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm for right motives. A part of 
the class hour for three or four consecutive Sun- 
days may be set aside for the preparation of a 
story-play, and the story-play may be acted before 
a section of the Church school. The effect upon 
the audience, however, is not of importance, and 
should not be considered before the effect upon the 
players themselves. 

The method begins with the telling of several 
stories which may be done in two or three con- 
secutive class hours. Usually the lessons will defi- 
nitely suggest appropriate stories, either Biblical, 
historical or legendary. 

The stories should be selected according to: 

The character of the situation; 

The number of noble characters contained in 
the story; 

The vitality of the motive or plot. 

To illustrate, the dramatization of the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan would have a destructive 
rather than a constructive effect on the minds of 
the children unless it were very skillfully directed 
by the teacher. Probably all the boys would want 
to be the robbers. There are so many evil char- 
acters in the parable that it would be difficult to 
establish sympathy and interest in the one noble 
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character. We must remember that these drama- 
tizations are not done for the benefit of an audi- 
ence, but for the effect upon the children who 
are taking the parts. 

The first Sunday of preparing the story-play: 
Stories told on the previous Sundays are re-told by 
the children with help from the teacher, and by 
popular vote one is selected for dramatization. 

The second Sunday: ‘The story to be drama- 
tized is re-told probably by the teacher with spe- 
cial emphasis on the plot and differentiation of 
characters. ‘The teacher takes care to bring out 
every point and to sway the children’s sympathy 
in the right direction. 

Drama is dependent upon a conflict of wills, so 
that in dramatic stories there is always the right 
and the wrong side. ‘The teacher must make the 
children want to identify themselves with the right 
side. This she accomplishes by questions which 
are phrased so that they will determine the chil- 
dren’s ideas. She does not say to her class of little 
girls about to dramatize the parable of The Wise 
and the Foolish Virgins, ‘‘Describe the Wise Vir- 
gins.” Rather she asks, ‘‘Don’t you think that the 
Wise Virgins were considered wise because they 
looked ahead and planned to be ready for the 
Bridegroom? Don’t you admire them and don’t 
you pity the Foolish Virgins who were so careless 
and slovenly and lazy?’ By such questions the 
teacher can establish ideals and encourage her pu- 
pils to observe and discriminate. In story-playing 
where they must understand the characters they 
impersonate, children learn to analyze accurately. 
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The names of the characters are then written 
on the blackboard and spaces allowed for descrip- 
tions of each one. Adjectives, descriptive of each 
character are suggested by the group. The players 
for the parts are then chosen. 

Since almost every play has its right and wrong 
side, care must be taken to avoid having the same 
children on the wrong side twice in succession. 
When they are cast for the ‘‘villain’s” parts, they 
must be asked to do it as a favor to the others. 
If a child has a noticeable fault he should be asked 
to take a part extolling a virtue which is the anti- 
thesis of his fault. If he is timid he should take 
the part of Daniel; if he is particularly vindictive, 
identification with the character of David return- 
ing good for evil in sparing Saul’s life would be 
constructive. 

The players for the different parts should be 
chosen by popular vote, provided the teacher can 
tactfully guide the voting by means of “nomina- 


tions,” so that the children will take the parts —~“ 


which will prove most helpful to them. If the 
teacher cannot do this, she should arbitrarily sug- 
gest that John take the part of David, that Wil- 
liam take the part of Saul, and so on. 

After the cast is chosen the rest of the children 
in the class should be divided up into the proper- 
ties and the costume committees. The object of 
having these committees is to give each child some 
definite thing to do; some responsibility. The 
process of choosing the cast and the committee 
members is like that of choosing sides for a game, 
every child must be included. 
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The third Sunday: The incidents in the story 
are listed in chronological order upon the black- 
board, and then the costumes and properties are 
put down on the board so that each of the two com- 
mittees can have a list of its responsibilities, 1. e., 
so many sticks for swords, so many chairs covered 
with cloth for a cave, so many scarves for capes. 
The committees are impressed with the responsi- 
bility of having the properties and costumes ready 
and assembled on a certain date. There should be 
no effort to have the costumes and properties per- 
fectly realistic. A scarf for the head and a simple 
cheese-cloth slip over the Sunday dress is sufficient 


to identify Pharoah’s daughter and to satisfy the 
children. 


The teacher should make appointments with the 
two committees to discuss the matter of properties 
and costumes. If the Church school has no supply 
of costumes, the teacher herself could collect 
enough scar¥es, portieres and capes to supply the 
costume committee. She should conduct her con- 
sultations with these committees in a_business- 
like way. For instance, she should impress upon 
the costume committee its responsibility of com- 
ing to her to get the things which she will borrow 
from her friends. 


The story-players demand a little more in the 
way of costuming than the kindergarten or primary 
children, for, you will remember, they have the 
privilege of acting out their story before a small 
audience composed of a section of the Church 
school. 
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The fourth Sunday: The rehearsing is begun 
by the players going through the action, for which 
the children not in the cast should be allowed to 
make suggestions guided by the teacher. At first 
there will be no dialogue, but gradually with the 
aid of the teacher a few sentences may take shape. 
However, there should be no effort at perfection, 
either of action or dialogue, and the play should 
not be over-rehearsed; two or three short re- 
hearsals should be sufficient, as the story-play 
should not take more than ten or fifteen minutes 
to perform. 

In connection with the last rehearsal the teacher 
should arrange to consult with the two commit- 
tees and she should impress the committees finally. 
with the importance of having all the properties 
and costumes on hand before the opening of the 
Church school on the Sunday that the story-play 
is to be performed. 

Probably the preparation of the story-play will 
be accomplished in not more than half of each class 
hour for several successive Sundays, and a class 
would not present more than one or two story- 
plays each year. 

Pantomime 

Following story-playing, the next step toward 
the formal dramatic productions of the seniors is 
pantomime. If dramatization is accepted as a de- 
sirable method in religious education, pantomime 
should be used extensively. For from ten to twelve 
year old children or for even older children who 
are not hindered too greatly by what we call self- 
consciousness, there are several educational advan- 
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tages in pantomime. Pantomime demands that 
an idea be expressed completely and eloquently by 
~ consciously directed gestures and facial expression. 
A Bible story is to be enacted in pantomime by the 
children. Before they can express the emotions 
and thoughts of the different characters, they must 
understand the motives and emotions of these char- 
acters as perfectly as possible. The result of such 
an attempt at accurate character analysis would be 
a certain amount of ability on the part of the child 
to evaluate character. Next the child must learn 
to convey the characters he has discovered with his 
whole body. This effort, if rightly directed, should 
result in physical co-ordination, in bodily control 
and self-restraint. Pantomime is usually accom- 
panied by music so that a sense of rhythm and 
grace in movement may be developed also. Thus 
pantomime is particularly helpful to nervous chil- 
dren; children who express themselves hastily and 
awkwardly, who have very little control of their 
head, hands or feet. In pantomime, children can- 
not fidget. They must use only those gestures 
which express the character, since every unneces- 
‘ sary gesture blurs the outline of the character. 

Pantomime requires more skill on the part of 
the teacher than extempore dramatization or story- 
playing. A few rules of pantomime may be sug- 
gested here. 

An interesting experiment is to organize a group 
of children to play imaginary ball together. This 
may be followed by the assignment to each child 
of a definite problem. Some incident should be 
chosen which is a more or less common experience 
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as the subject of the definite problem. ‘‘Comfort- 
ing a child who has been hurt by falling,” “Find- 
ing a nickel,” “Taking care of the baby” might 
be subjects assigned for development. 

Even in this preliminary work in pantomime 
there are certain laws and principles which should 
be understood and obeyed; for instance, no sound 
of any sort should be made; the mouth may be 
used only as the eyes or brows are used—to indi- 
cate mood and feeling. No words should be formed 
on the lips; every action must be as carefully com- 
pleted as in a sentence; if there are imaginary 
chairs or tables required by the setting, the players 
must remember where these are, and not walk 
through them; any imaginary object which is sup- 
posedly being held, must be treated with the real- 
ity of an actual object. Possibly it would be in- 
teresting also, to have a group discussion of the 
following and kindred questions: How do thought, 
pride, humility, kindness, anger, show themselves 
in the body, face, head, arms, posture, attitude of 
torso? What habit of mind is expressed by a 
mouth which is turned down at the corners? or by 
a relaxed carriage? or by a head held high? Such 
discussion is an invaluable aid to character study 
and analysis. 

This preparation should lead to the actual work 
on a pantomime. The story selected should be 
told or read while each listener tries to visualize 
the action in all its detail as it is described. The 
method of working out stories or ideas in panto- 
mime indicates with what care the stories should be 
chosen for children under the ‘‘’teen-age.” Of 
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course they should not be asked to convey mimeti- 
cally emotions which are beyond their experience 
or beyond their ability to imagine. They can 
suggest unhappiness, but it would be ridiculous to 
ask them to convey despair. 

The pantomime of the Nativity might well be 
presented by the Junior Division of the Church 
school with the Christmas carols and hymns for 
accompaniment. Besides the analysis of charac- 
ter and emotion, an effort should be made to bring 
out the graphic details of setting by means of ques- 
tions. The children are now old enough to work 
up their own costumes and properties in a finished 
manner. ‘They will take pleasure in examining 
pictures from Tissot’s Life of Christ and in doing 
their best with what materials they can find to re- 
produce them. The pantomimic exercises (‘‘Find- 
ing a nickel,” and ‘Taking care of the baby’’) 
might be made a part of the week-day religious 
activities of the class, and also the creation in the 
workshop (see Chapter VI) of the costumes and 
properties. 

After the Nativity story is told, it is followed 
by questions intended to bring out the details which 
will appear in the pantomime. The questions 
which appear in Lesson 16 of Course 7 of the 
Christian Nurture Series are significant. ‘Why 
was the year in which Christ was born a very busy 
one in Palestine with lots of traveling?” The 
answer to this indicates the actions of a group of 
children representing people going to be taxed. 
Thus the action of each group, that of Joseph and 
Mary, the shepherds, and the angels if they are 


represented, can be indicated. 
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The suggestions for casting and staging the 
story-play apply also to pantomime, but the pan- 
tomime must be more carefully rehearsed and 
polished. 

After the cast has been selected and the com- 
mittees appointed, the rehearsing begins. Before 
meeting with the group, the teacher should have 
blocked out the action in sections, and these sec- 
tions should each be gone over separately many 
times and then be pieced together, little by little. 

Each player is told where to go on the stage 
and what to do, but never how he goes, nor how 
he does it. All possible freedom in the matter 
of interpretation should be permitted and encour- 
aged so long as individual ideas do not conflict 
with the plan of the whole. Instead of showing 
the children how to act their movements, gestures 
and expressions should be the result of the teach- 
er’s questions. She will ask, “John, how are you 
going to show the surprise of the shepherds? How 
would you do it, James? Is there anyone else 
who would like to try it?”’ The entire group should 
be allowed to make suggestions, though in an or- 
derly manner. In this way their interest is kept 
alive, and they derive the utmost benefit from the 
work. 

Before taking up pantomime no emphasis has 
been laid upon perfection. Now for the first time 
an effort is made to impress upon the children con- 
sciously, the meaning and desirability of beauty, 
of all-round perfection in acting, music, setting, 
costumes and properties. This does not mean that 
the pantomimic productions should be elaborate. 
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The stories selected to dramatize should be simple 
and the productions not too detailed, but whatever 
is done, should be done as beautifully as possible. 


The Formal Production 


The time comes when children can no longer 
play with the abandon of self-forgetfulness. They 
calculate their movements and ‘‘show oft.” They 
begin to demand an audience. It is a trying time 
for both children and their elders, and educational 
programs should provide ways and means whereby 
the unattractive features of adolescence can be 
minimized. Children of this age should not be 
encouraged to appear in plays unless they show 
signs of having real histrionic talent. ‘They are 
better fitted to do group work in large pageants 
than to take individual parts. 

If the dramatic method is being followed in the 
Church School, probably the young people from 
16 to 25 will present in the course of a year one or 
two plays or pageants. Given before an invited 
audience these plays should be as perfect as pos- 
sible in regard to settings and costumes as well 
as lines and action. In the preparation of the cos- 
tumes, properties, lighting and setting, the abili- 
ties of the children from about 13 to 16 can be 
used to the best advantage. In the workshop 
(which may be the Church School Service League 
workshop, or a basement room in the church or a 
room loaned by a parishioner) cutting, pasting, 
sewing, building, painting under direction, their 
inhibitions will be at a minimum. It is conceivable 
that in the workshop they would be associated with 
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members of the “‘senior congregation,” also work- 


ing on the accessories of the play, skilled men, 
carpenters and electricians perhaps, and older 
women who have volunteered to help with the cos- 
tumes. This working with older people would 
have a stabilizing effect upon the children and 
would accord them in a natural way the dignity 
and personal recognition that they long for. In 
one of our church parishes there is a class of fifteen 
year old boys called the ‘‘stage hands.’’ These 
boys have built all the stage setting required for 
several plays, they have done all the scene shift- 
ing for several pageants, they have helped with 
the lighting, and have donated considerable sums 
of money which they earned, to buy a stage cur- 
tain. Through their stage work, their interest 
in all the activities of the Church school has been 
stimulated so that besides acting as stage hands, 
carpenters and electricians, they have repaired 
stereopticon lanterns, have earned money for the 
Armenian Relief; they have put the tennis courts 
in condition, have sent food to a convalescent home, 
a Christmas box to twelve young men at the Poco- 
san Mission in Virginia; they have sent clothing to 
a boys’ mission, and have given money to the leper 
fund. Besides doing all the scene shifting for the 
Pueblo flood sufferers benefit, they sold tickets and 
contributed money earned by selling ice cream 
cones and flowers. The dramatic workshop is 
unquestionably a place where young “ ’teen-age”’ 
children can work happily with great satisfaction 
to themselves, and where their interest can be 
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aroused sufficiently to extend to other church and 
Church school activities. 

Under proper leadership the workshop can ex- 
tend also a moral education to these children. 
While they are in a happy mood, induced by pleas- 
ant activity, they can be made to feel by indirect 
suggestion and not by preaching, that there is joy 
in work, and both joy and work in religion. It 
is the time and the place to instill principles and 
standards of workmanship, artisanship, pride in 
creation and thoroughness. In the workshop they 
can be taught to love their work and to find God 
in it, and the principle of giving value received can 
be inculcated in them. 

These dramatic forms, extempore dramatiza- 
tion, the story-play, pantomime, and the beginning 
of the formal production in the workshop lead 
directly to the dramatic productions of the young 
people and the grown-ups. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE AVERAGE SMALL PRODUCTION 


Procedure 


ELECTING the play: One must cut one’s 

S garment according to the cloth. There are 

certain factors which will be of determining 

influence in the selection of suitable dramatic 
material, 

First of all is the purpose. We would not pre- 
sent the same kind of a play as an entertainment 
for raising money and as a religious service. To 
be effective a religious play should be conducted 
as a Church service, and this precludes the selling 
of tickets. There are many plays of ethical value, 
however, which are consistent with the ideals of 
the Church and for which tickets can be sold. If 
the play is to be a religious service the season of 
the Church year helps to determine the choice. 
For both religious and secular plays, it is necessary 
to consider the following points. 

How much time is there for preparation, not 
only in days but in number of hours each day? 

What accommodations must be taken into con- 
sideration. Is the stage a platform or a chancel? 

Is it cramped or spacious? 

If an out-of-doors production is contemplated, 
what playing space is available? 

How many participants are to be included? 
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What is the range of their ages? 

Only after all these points have been determined 
should come the actual selection. Much confusion 
may be avoided if there is a committee to read 
and recommend dramatic material. Its members 
should be provided with the above specifications. 
These specifications seem obvious and yet the fact 
that they are overlooked is indicated by the fact 
that when people ask some authority for help, 
they often neglect to mention the exact require- 
ments. 

Reading: In the production of a play there are 
three very definite things to be accomplished at the 
first meeting. 

Reading the play. 

Casting the characters. 

Appointing the committees. 

Let this first meeting set the standard for all 
meetings and all rehearsals which are to follow. 
Let it begin promptly even if only two or three are 
there. Order (Heaven’s first law) is the stalwart 
backbone of dramatic production. Noise and con- 
fusion at rehearsals and meetings are not con- 
ducive to earnest work, and the serious minded are 
disturbed thereby and lose interest. Players who 
are not rehearsing should not be allowed to chat- 
ter. Lastly, whether committee meeting or re- 
hearsal, let it be recreation shot through with the 
joy of creation, of co-operative endeavor, and of 
imaginative, spiritual and technical development. 

There are several methods of play-reading, but 
the reading of speeches in rotation is perhaps the 
most satisfactory. It is more interesting to all the 
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group, since in this way each has a share, and also 
it serves to reveal to a certain extent the relative 
interpretative abilities, the voice and speech quali- 
ties, of each member of the group. Before the 
reading is begun, the director should ask that, as 
the reading progresses, each member of the group 
determines how the play may best be cast. When 
the reading has been completed the next step is 
to cast the play. 


Casting: It is suggested that the director ap- 
point the entire group as the casting committee, 
acting himself as the chairman. It is only through 
the democratic method of voting that it is pos- 
sible to eliminate the personal element in selecting 
the characters. Ask the members of the group 
to base their individual judgments on honest belief 
in the ability of a member to play his part. One 
method of casting which has been successfully used 
is to have any member of the group nominate any 
other member for the most important part. Those 
who have been thus nominated read (one after the 
other without interruption or comment) the 
same or different significant parts of the leading 
character’s text. Then by the “hand-raising proc- 
ess’ of voting the most able player is left in pos- 
session of the part. Players for the next most im- 
portant part are then nominated, tried out and 
chosen and the process is repeated until all the 
cast has been selected. ‘The same person, of 
course, may be nominated for different parts any 
number of times. It is important that the director 
hold together the spirit of the meeting. It is for 
him to lift it from any possible personal compli- 
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cation into the realm of an art ideal wherein ‘“‘the 
play’s the thing.”” It should also be clearly under- 
stood that if any player prove unsatisfactory in 
rehearsal, another will be substituted. 

Rehearsing: At the first rehearsal the discus- 
sion of the underlying motive of the play and of 
each of the characters is a stimulating proceeding, 
too often neglected by amateurs in their eagerness 
to get to the actual work of rehearsing. Only 
those who have had the experience of rehearsing 
a play which has been thoroughly analyzed by the 
members of the cast, can know how the production 
is thus deepened and enriched. 


If it is necessary, further ‘‘try-outs’’ should come 
now; and then the rehearsing of the action (ignor- 
ing, for the time being, interpretation) of the first 
act or scene. The action should have been entirely 
“plotted,” i. e., worked out by the director, before 
the first rehearsal. Much of it will doubtless have 
to be changed, suggestions from the players will 
add to it, but indescribable is the confusion which 
results from having no definite plan of stage action 
for the work of the first rehearsal. Further than 
this, it cannot be too often stated that every bit 
of action must have an honest reason for being 
introduced. 

The second rehearsal reviews the first re- 
hearsal’s work, not to perfect it but to recall it and 
to get continuity; the action of the next scene is 
gone over, and attention is given to the interpre- 
tation and reading of speeches. 

Each subsequent rehearsal reviews the work of 
the preceding rehearsal; the action is perfected 
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little by little until the play moves smoothly; the 
speeches are worked over until the players are let- 
ter perfect and speak their lines clearly and intel- 
ligently. 

If a costume play is to be presented it is impor- 
tant to have two dress rehearsals, with an interval 
of two or three days between in order to allow 
time in which to make the necessary changes and 
additions. At the first dress rehearsal all stage 
properties should be in their places, all individual 
properties to be used by the players should be 
given to them, and all music cues, lighting effects 
and change of scenes should be thoroughly re- 
hearsed. At the second dress rehearsal the players 
should be in complete costume (make-up and wigs 
if these are used), and the entire play should be 
gone through without interruption, as if the actual 
performance were taking place. 

Committees: After the play has been read and 
cast, the final step is the appointing of committees 
and their chairmen. The type of play will deter- 
mine the number of committees needed. Usually 
for a production which involves less than fifty par- 
ticipants, committees on staging, costuming, prop- 
erties, lighting, music, publicity and finance are 
needed. Each committee may be but one person 
if more are not available. 

The work of the committees can and should be 
made compellingly interesting, but unless special 
attention is paid to this phase of production it is 
not possible to expect efficient committee co-opera- 
tion. The director should call together the chair- 
man and the committees for a brief conference. It 
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would be well at this time to emphasize the share 
of all inthe production. The interpretation of the 
parts is only a fragment of the whole. The inter- 
pretation of the play through the costuming, set- 
ting, lighting and music, if of equal importance. 
Says Emerson: ‘‘All are needed by each one, 
nothing is good or true alone.’”’ This is funda- 
mentally the basis of good production. To de- 
velop the phases which are involved in the produc- 
tion of a play requires devotion, patience, ingenu- 
ity and the expenditure of oneself in larger pro- 
portions than does the playing of the parts. 

There must, of course, be the closest co-operation 
between the various committees in order that the 
unity of the production may be preserved. In gen- 
eral, the duties of the committees are as follows: 

(a) Staging: This committee is responsible for 
the setting and the stage properties, for assembling 
these, for having them in their appointed places 
before the rise of the curtain and on hand for re- 
hearsals as they are required. ‘The committee is 
also responsible for the safe return in good condi- 
tion of any borrowed stage properties. Extreme 
care in the treatment of these cannot be stressed 
too strongly. For what the duties of this Commit- 
tee involve see Chapter VII, “Settings and Prop- 
erties. 

(b) Costuming: The costume committee is 
called together by its chairman to re-read the play 
and analyze it. The care of costumes—cleaning, 
pressing, repairing, listing, packing, is one of the 
important duties of the committee, both before and 
after the performance. The procedure of the cos- 
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tume committee is in Chapter VIII, ‘Costumes 
and Color.” 

(c) Properties: There are of course, stage and 
personal “properties.’”’ When the term is used, 
however, it is meant usually to designate the per- 
sonal. In many instances the participants are able 
to provide these for themselves, but if, a period 
or imaginative play is being presented, it is the 
duty of this committee to procure or make all the 
properties. In any event, the chairman of the 
properties committee is responsible for seeing that 
each player has his personal properties at the time 
of the dress rehearsal and at the performance. 

(d) Lighting and Music: ‘There is little that 
can be said of the activities of these two commit- 
tees since the problems involved depend wholly 
upon local conditions and the demands of the 
play. It is important, however, for these com- 
mittees to remember that both the music and the 
lighting should serve as a background for the idea 
and action of the play. The duties and resources 
of the lighting committee are suggested in Chap- 
ter IX, “Lighting.” 

(e) Publicity: All arrangements concerning 
advertising, posters, bulletins, press notices and 
the printing of programs and tickets are the re- 
sponsibility of this committee. In its hands is 
usually placed the business of arranging the hall 
in which the play is to be presented, the decora- 
tions, ushering and distribution of programs. 

(f) Finance: The sale of tickets and anything 
which involves the expenditure of money comes 
under the province of this committee. 
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Rehearsing the Religious Play for the Chancel 

The methods for producing and rehearsing a 
play outlined above are applicable to the produc- 
tion of the liturgical drama intended for the chan- 
cel, as well as to the mystery play, the secular play 
in the parish house or the out-of-doors play or 
pageant. However, for production in the church 
there are certain precautions which must be ob- 
served. 

Should rehearsals be held in the church? By all 
means, rehearsals of the entire cast should be held | 
there and they should be conducted as Church serv- 
ices. Small group rehearsals and_ individual 
coaching may be carried on elsewhere. 

To convey: to the cast the idea of the play and 
the fact that it will be produced as a religious 
service in a reverent way, the first rehearsal may 
be held in the church. After that as parts of the 
action are nearly perfected in the parish house or 
elsewhere, so that they can be rehearsed without 
too vigorous comment and criticism, they can be 
taken back into the church. While rehearsing in 
the church, comments and changes should be noted 
and worked out at the close of rehearsal, either in 
dignified explanation to all or in individual con- 
ference, either in the church or the parish house. 
The dress rehearsal should be given all the at- 
mosphere of worship which will inhere in the final 
occasion of the production. 

Conducting the first rehearsal for the play in the 
chancel: The participants may take seats either 
in the choir stalls or in the front pews as for a 
quiet service. The rector should be present. 
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Vested, he bids the cast to the creed and prayers. 
Then either he or the director gives a brief ad- 
dress of the place of drama in worship (if this 
tradition is not yet strong in the parish), and he 
speaks of the impression which this particular pro- 
duction should make. Copies of the play are then 
distributed and read aloud, or else the director or 
rector tells the story. After this the director an- 
alyzes the play and leads the discussion concern- 
ing the characterization, the symbolism involved, — 
the costuming and any other matters relating to 
the play that will make it clear to the participants 
and will arouse their interest. He may point out 
also where the action will take place. After the 
discussion cards are distributed bearing the prayer 
for this play, which all of the participants are 
asked to use each day of the play’s preparation. 
It is said in unison and the participants are dis- 
missed from the church with the benediction. If 
the service and discussion in the church has not 
lasted too long, the participants re-assemble imme- 
diately in the parish house and the rehearsal pro- 
ceeds as indicated earlier in this chapter. 

The prayer should be used to open or to close 
every rehearsal wherever held. The rector when- 
ever possible should come in for the opening or 
closing moments. If, because of the entire lack 
of rehearsing space in the parish building, all re- 
hearsals must be held in the church, the director 
must make every effort to sustain the religious at- 
mosphere, especially in the first rehearsal. As 
rehearsals proceed, the participants may tend to 
lose interest, and consequently their reverent atti- 
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tude may be impaired. This will not happen if 
every rehearsal is treated strictly as a religious 
service. It should be firmly borne in mind that 
critical directions must never be shouted or quer- 
ulously interjected by the director. ‘When coach- 
ing is necessary let the director raise his hand for 
silence and then quietly and impersonally make 
the necessary suggestions. When a great deal of 
individual coaching is required, an opportunity for 
it should be found outside group rehearsal hours. 

When there are parts or responses for the con- 
gregation: In many liturgic dramas there are 
lines or responses intended for the entire congre- 
gation. When this occurs it would be well to 
have the Church school lead the congregation. 
The children may sit in the front pews or be 
grouped before the choir steps. A few minutes 
of the Church school period may be given to re- 
hearsing the responses or the children may be 
called together before or after the Church school 
period for rehearsal. There is no necessity of the 
Church school rehearsing the responses with the 
cast at every full rehearsal, but they may be 
present to go through the responses at the dress 
rehearsal. Where hymns are intended to be sung 
by the entire congregation, as well as by the par- 
ticipants in the play, the uncertainty of the congre- 
gation as to the hymns which they may sing, may 
be removed by the Church school, as part of the 
congregation, joining in the hymns intended for 
all. Here as with the responses the Church school 
need not be rehearsed with the cast. It may be 
possible to avoid this even in the dress rehearsal. 
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This is desirable as the attention of the Church 
school is focused without effort on the part of the 
teachers if the children have never before seen the 


play. 


The Work of Committees Preparing for a Play 
in the Chancel. 


The religious or devotional purpose of the play 
intended for the chancel should be kept before 
those who are making the costumes and properties, 
as well as before the participants in the play. It 
should be remembered that the costumes used in 
the liturgic drama correspond to vestments and 
that properties have a sacred use. The fact that 
the accessories of the play are to be treated rever- 
ently as the rehearsals are conducted reverently 
need not preclude joy in the preparation. Reli- 
gious activity should be joyous, and it can be espe- 
cially so where beautiful things are being made in 
the service of God. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE LARGE PRODUCTION 


XCEPT by sheer luck, no director can do 

E a really good piece of work unless he first 

sets his own mind in order. Alas for the 
director and all concerned if he has not done so! 

There are certain preliminary outlines of pro- 
cedure which should be clear in his mind. 

1. PROMOTION: i. e. Interesting groups or or- 

ganizations. 

2. ORGANIZATION: i. e. Bringing together those 
who are interested and assigning them to 
committee or special work. 

3. ENLISTMENT: i. e. Securing and selecting 
the participants. 

4. ASSEMBLING: i. e. The process of instruct- 
ing the participants in the definite project 
in hand. The creation of team play. Re- 
hearsing and training. 

5. PRODUCTION: i. e. The actual public per- 
formance with all that it implies. 

6. CONSERVATION: i. e. Keeping together the 
persons and interests thus welded into 
power, that progress in the questions of 
religious drama may follow. Organizing 
for permanency. 

Promotion: It is comparatively easy to arouse 
interest for productions associated with Christ- 
mas, any special Church day or local anniversary. 
It may not be difficult to raise money for a gen- 
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erally recognized religious cause which is both 
worthy and obvious, but it is not so easy to create 
responsiveness for a production for the sake of a 
theory alone. Hence it is wisest to choose an 
obvious occasion to drive home the message of 
drama as an art force as well asa force for reli- 
gious education in the largest sense. 

Of course, in addition, it may well be pointed 
out to those whose co-operation is desired, that the 
use of drama under religious auspices may be a 
help in solving the problem of young people and 
their amusements; that it affords a church some 
substitute for those activities; that it makes vivid 
the challenge of the Church; that it develops ex- 
pression; encourages literary talent and stimulates 
appreciation of symbolism. 

The director should state the main object or 
objects of large productions in as definite a way 
as possible. He should not make glowing prom- 
ises as to ultimate results. It is wiser to begin 
with modesty and to have the community pleas- 
antly surprised than it is to paint imaginative 
pictures and have them minimized by skeptics. 

Organization: The organizer will in most cases 
be the dramatic director. He must really first 
prove himself to be “‘practicing the grace of pro- 
portion.’ The director will do well to block out 
his weekly periods: Into each period he will put: 

(a) The work to be started. 

(b) The work to be completed. 

(c) The work to develop at that appointment. 
He will proceed according to this schedule. He 
will not do today what should be done tomorrow. 
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The actual meeting of those who are interested, 
who will form the whole committee, will not be 
held until these plans are carefully blocked out, 
in order that the director may have something 
specific as the basis for the committee action. 

The above plan should also include recommen- 
dations for special committee and individual as- 
signments. 

Enlistment: In securing participants for the 
play or pageant, how often haste and confusion 
rule! How often favoritism creeps in! How 
often in pageantry the cry is voiced for numbers! 
numbers! rather than for quality of work. 

At the opening meeting there should be a clear, 
frank statement, that the selection of those who 
are to take part will be made impartially, accord- 
ing to standards of expression, and according to 
age, physical appearance, acting ability, voice, etc., 
as the pageant itself requires. If this is done there 
will be a better morale in the rehearsing period, 
and a more artistic final production. The director 
should, therefore, manifest his evident imperson- 
ality so far as personnel is concerned. If he is 
remiss in making a clear, comprehensive, calm an- 
nouncement as to rules and policy, there is likely 
to creep into the moods of the participants the 
dissatisfaction which shows in injured looks, of- 
fended sensitiveness, uncordial response and criti- 
cism under cover. If the director will always bear 
in mind that the degree of his success is deter- 
mined by his capacity to create a happy unity 
among his workers, he will not omit a preliminary 
declaration of policy. 
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If large numbers are being used in religious 
pageants, occasionally different parishes may unite 
and each one contribute its quota of actors. In 
the case of a pageant which requires large num- 
bers and a relatively long period of preparation, 
the process of enlistment should be made business- 
like. Perhaps printed triplicate enlistment forms 
may be used. The form given herewith is self- 
explanatory, and is provided as a suggestion: 


PAGEANT OF THE 
Group Name 


Place and date 


(Place cross in proper square) 


Mr. [}] Mrs, [] Miss [] 


Boy [ ] Girl [] 


Resident Telephone 


Organization 


Number one is for the office records. It will 
also contain the blank pledge of co-operation. The 
second blank is to be kept by the enlisting agent, 
and the third by the person thus secured. It will 
save the time of the director in answering in- 
quiries, if on the reverse side of the card kept by 
the participant is placed as much general informa- 
tion as can be known in advance. For instance this 
might be on the reverse side: 
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BRING THIS CARD WITH YOU TO ALL REHEARSALS 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION: 


¥~ Rehearsals willabeginaansr ea sce a vee 
2. Dress rehearsals will be held at..... ene 


3. Costumes will be furnished free of charge and will 
be the property of the Pageant Committee after the 


production. 

4. Notices of necessary absence from rehearsals 
should be sent or telephoned to...........--eeeee- as far 
in advance as possible. 

(Sioned) te samuel cetera etree: 


Director of Pageant 


The use of such cards has a certain ethical 
value, for the person who signs his name to a 
pledge of loyal co-operation cannot but feel its 
morally binding influence. 

Closely associated with the work of enlistment 
is the recording of attendance at rehearsals. At- 
tendance should be carefully kept by a checker who 
notes the number which has been assigned to the 
participant as shown on the corner of the tripli- 
cate form. Absentees may easily be known by 
referring to the numbers in the director’s office. 
To such absentees a postal card should at once be 
sent, calling attention to the fact that the absence 
has been noticed and giving the date and place of 
next rehearsal. No enrolled participant should 
be allowed to assume that non-attendance is un- 
observed; if he thinks thus, the conclusion will 
soon form that he is not particularly necessary to 
the production. If he has found that his absence 
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is recorded and that his attendance is expected at 
the next rehearsal, he may come to believe that it 
is really important that he should be present each 
time. 

Nothing will so discourage those at a rehearsal 
as an attendance wholly inadequate for proper 
efficiency. The net result of each rehearsal should 
be so evident to all that they will feel they have 
been giving time and energy to something worth 
while, and that substantial progress has been made. 

The real test of leadership in pageantry is not 
the mere getting of numbers at the start, but in 
holding those who have been enrolled. The di- 
rector must remember that his most arduous task 
is still before him in holding the interest and 
maintaining the enthusiasm of all who come under 
his leadership. 

Assembling: The reader will notice the use of 
the word assembling rather than the word re- 
hearsing. Assembling seems to be a more com- 
prehensive term covering many details not actu- 
ally included in rehearsing. There is of course 
the actual drill in position, action, grouping, dic- 
tion, etc. But there are also necessities for work 
along social, intellectual and inspirational lines. 

Let us for instance suppose that an episode in 
the pageant deals with the period of the Exile. 
Why could not some course or address be given, 
possibly with illustration, in the history and cus- 
toms of the Jews and Babylonians? Or in a 
miracle play of the Nativity one could portray 
the local color of the time in such a way as to give 
the actors a background knowledge by which their 
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creative imagination would be stimulated. If this 
method can be used it will be likely that partici- 
pants will come to feel the situation is so real 
that they are not merely acting their parts but 
living them. 

We all do our best when we are happy. What- 
ever means the director may devise to make his 
team mates happy in what they are doing; to cause 
them to enter into the work of rehearsing with 
the same eagerness with which they start other 
enjoyable projects, and to come out of the training 
period with exhilaration—such means are amply 
justified. 

Here is a sample key-note talk to be given at 
the first rehearsal: 

PROMPTNEssS means to be a little ahead of 
time. Always bring your head with you and 
keep it with you, for your confusion means more 
loss of time than your tardiness. Better be wait- 
ing for something to do than to keep somebody 
waiting for you before anything can be done. 
You take an important enough part to be 
prompt. 

. ATTENTION means your ears and your eyes. 
Believe yourself somebody, but do not think the 
other one nobody. Do not give advice, nor take 
it from any save the trainers. It means whisper- 
ing and talking, and spells inattention. Your 
memory should be used for remembering, not 
for forgetting. It discourages all to have atten- 
tion count only during the time of rehearsal. 
Train the memory to work between rehearsals, 
and remember the next week what you were told 
and taught the previous week. 

WILLINGNEss. You may be prompt and be 
attentive or you may be indifferent and lazy. 
Your willingness to do—to work—is essential. 
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It creates atmosphere and such a spirit of co- 
operation and good cheer permeating a rehearsal 
means everything. You will be happy if you use 
your energies for this good cause. Be willing 
to be corrected. Try in patience to learn to do. 

Work. Do not think that you know it all 
in a few rehearsals. If you do, you are sure to 
fall down and drag others with you. Remem- 
ber Ruskin’s words, “Conceit may puff a man 
up; it never props him up.” Work even if you 
get tired. Probably you will. It is a good sign. 
Do not tell your neighbor about your feelings. 
If you must speak of them, quietly tell a trainer 
after the rehearsal. Keep at your work and 
when you get out of doors and breathe God’s 
fresh air you will forget that you are tired— 
you will be glad you have worked. 

Promptness and attention are always empha- 
sized as the primary virtues of the participants. 
How about the director? It is fatal to the whole 
morale if the director is late. Such tardiness not 
only sets a bad example, but it indicates the lack 
of sincere interest in the work and scant respect 
for those who have enlisted to serve under his 
guidance. The director should not only be prompt 
but should be ahead of time. 

As for attention: The director knows that the 
ears, eyes, minds and hearts of his coworkers will 
never be gained except through silence. He will 
wait for silence, never giving instruction until si- 
lence has come. It is best secured from a larger 
group not by shouting for quiet but by the di- 
rector himself waiting for silence. Attention hav- 
ing been gained, it must be held by distinct speak- 
ing and straightforward announcements of the 
details in hand. Directions should never be given 
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out while there is confusion. It is a waste of en- 
ergy to give notices while there is a blur of sound 
and of movement all about. 

The director should announce at the very be- 
ginning that if any instructions he gives are not 
clearly understood, questions should promptly be 
asked; not of the participant at one’s elbow, but 
directly from the leader. 

It is obvious that a large part of the director’s 
energy must be expended in correcting the mistakes 
of the actors. Rehearsals are sometimes only op- 
portunities for blunders. The participant must 
not be allowed to continue on in blissful ignorance, 
perfecting himself in his own error of speech or 
action. Has he not come to the rehearsal to be 
delivered from this? The director must ever be 
on the alert to nip mistakes in the bud, no matter 
how comparatively unimportant they may seem 
to be. 

The director will give praise only when praise 
is deserved. A gushing and insincere praise never 
has any effect. Criticism in the long run will cre- 
ate confidence in those who co-operate. 

There should be a warning in advance that 
quite probably ludicrous or pathetic movements 
will come. There must therefore be the prepara- 
tion against self-consciousness and embarrassment. 
The director can say: “If you are laughed at, 
laugh back. Be prepared to make mistakes and 
take any raillery good naturedly, but never make 
the same mistake twice; always make new ones. 
Remember that rehearsals are here for the pur- 
pose of getting the mistakes and blunders and 
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stupidities and contradictions out of the way, in 
order that the final production may be free of 
them.” 

Another word of caution to the director. The 
final episode is usually the most important. It 
should not be left to the last rehearsals. Direc- 
tors are prone to postpone drill on the end of the 
pageant for too long. If the actors can rehearse 
the climax of the play early in the process of as- 
sembling it, they will be likely to catch the spirit 
of the whole pageant and do their earlier episodes 
the better, because they look towards that part 
which these episodes work out. Also it never 
should be forgotten that the final movements of 
the production are those which leave the impres- 
sion and that a poorly executed final episode, pro- 
cessional or tableau may destroy in the minds of 
the spectators any favorable impression made in 
the opening moments. 

This chapter would indeed omit the essential 
emphasis if it did not include the following: 

The Church has not the right to ask a large 
group of its own people to give a considerable 
portion of time and energy to the task of mere 
rehearsing unless it can guarantee to the partici- 
pants some lasting benefit and inspiration. The 
gradual development of the production should, 
therefore, be clothed with as much beauty and 
inspiration as one can bring to pass. It is appro- 
priate and dignified to open the rehearsal with 
prayer or brief devotional exercise. The singing 
of a hymn and perhaps a brief talk on the motive 
of the pageant or the psychology of religious 
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drama, or the history of ceremonial or some other 
kindred theme, associated with the pageant would 
be fitting. The author of the text should have 
opportunity to tell his ideal for the play. The 
musical director or composer should have oppor- 
tunity. Any available celebrity interested in the 
stage arts or religious drama would be acceptable. 
Suitable moving picture films or stereopticon slides 
have educational value. 

It is not amiss to provide light refreshments 
at rehearsals and if the season is favorable there 
may be the arrangement for an outing outside of 
rehearsal time. A little time each evening should 
be devoted to social intercourse, and it may be 
wise even to appoint a committee to be responsible 
for introductions. ‘There may be a question box 
for which a few moments will be set aside each 
evening. Into the question box can be put queries 
on any subject germane to the pageant. The di- 
rector should be willing to have his mettle tested. 
Many a question comes up in the question box 
that the director may have overlooked and for 
which he should be very grateful. 

The pageant director should be ready and able 
to do a little more than he has advertised or ex- 
pects to do. He should cultivate the use of illus- 
tration, historical allusion and cultural poise. A 
sense of humor is indispensable. But, above all, 
he must be thoroughly in love with his work and 
alive to its noblest possibilities. 

The Production: If the previous stages of the 
work have been rightly passed, there is little to 
say of the actual production. The production will 
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only be the showing to others what has been thor- 
oughly prepared. 

One hint only: In the final moment, the Di- 
rector must not let nervous tension make him flur- 
ried or irritable or pessimistic. It is his duty to 
be the embodiment of spontaneous assurance to 
each and all. Of course things are going off well; 
why shouldn’t they? 

Conservation: Organizing for permanency will 
be according to the plan of the Religious Drama 
Committee, treated in its own chapter elsewhere. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE WORKSHOP 
M1 ‘ssetec arts are everywhere recognized 


as educational in the real meaning of that 

word. They educe a stronger self. Ex- 
pressional activities provide the opportunity for 
putting oneself into a project. 

A workshop is therefore indispensable to a pro- 
gram of drama. And to many other phases of 
education. It need not be an elaborately equipped 
workshop with all the machinery, space, tools and 
material theoretically possible. It may be only 
an ex-store-closet now cleared and given over; it 
may be a room in the cemented basement of the 
parish house; it may be a parishioner’s “tinkering 
room”’ with hospitably open door to those inter- 
ested. It ought to be a place where dyes and 
paint can be dripped and sawdust can be allowed. 
It must be a Work shop. Every parish which em- 
barks upon a systematic use of drama or which 
has week-day activities of the Church school should 
at once make a work-room possible. If the Church 
School Service League or other week-day activities 
have already been organized, a work-room apart 
from the school room may already exist, in which 
case those in charge will undoubtedly be willing 
to include the making of costumes, properties and 
scenery in the week-day activities and to have the 
work-room used for the manual work attendant 
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upon the production of plays. However, if the 
Church School Service League work-room is too 
nicely furnished to permit dyes and paints and 
sawdust about, it would then be necessary to find 
a more serviceable room. The shop may be used 
by children making models to illustrate their 
Church School lessons, for the Church School 
Service League manual activities and for manu- 
facturing the properties for dramatization; it may 
be used, evenings, by young people and adults en- 
listed in the more mature plays for the creation of 
their scenery, costumes and properties, but the 
whole round of activities should be related to its 
worshipful outcome. 

To establish workshop activities in this spirit 
some of the instructors should be chosen accord- 
ing to their artistic ability, and some according 
to their practicability; but all according to their 
power to lift even considerations of expediency to 
the plane of consecrated service. Religion should 
be the dynamo to drive and illumine the happy 
busyness there. 

One or two leaders would probably be able to 
conduct the dramatic activities of the workshop 
of a small parish. Perhaps an art teacher from 
the schools would assist in designing, and some 
fine-hearted practical woman from the Sewing 
Guild would take over the direction of cutting 
and fitting the costumes and the care of the cos- 
tume closet. 

Constantly in Church school manual work cer- 
tain illustrative models are called for. Can these 
be made in the proper size to be utilized as prop- 
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erties? It is as easy to make a Roman legionary’s 
helmet and shield full size as to make a miniature. 
It is as simple to make a costume illustrating an- 
cient Palestinian garb as it is to dress a doll. Even 
the little children, instead of cutting and pasting 
pictures of some things could shape the things 
themselves, so that stuffed tissue paper fruit for 
Thanksgiving lessons could be utilized by the bas- 
ketful for a pageant bye and bye. When the final 
drama or pageant of the school year came there 
would be a very real feeling of personal participa- 
tion for the children if they could recognize in the 
production a costume they helped make or a basket 
of flowers they fabricated. 


Equipment 

Do not be abashed by the following list of prac- 
tical equipment. Probably no one parish will be 
able at the outset to provide all these things; but 
it is astonishing how many of them may be assem- 
bled once the work is under way. It will be found 
that many homes can easily spare something which 
will add to the collection, which all at once will 
assume practical and all-around adequacy. 

The Equipment for Making Costumes may in- 
clude such items as these: 

Tables for cutting costumes, with drawer space 
for sewing materials. 

Chalk, scissors, tape-measure, thread, needles, 
thimbles and pins. 

Model-stands, for trying on costumes. 

Dressmaker’s forms. 

Tables for painting and pasting costumes (ta- 
bles covered with white oilcloth). 
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Milliner’s glue, paste, paint-brushes, paint 
cloths. 

India ink, large blotters, etc. 

Stationary tubs, with hot and cold water for 
dyeing. 

A sink with running water, with a large table 
and shelf adjoining. 

Clothes-racks for drying dyed cloth. 

A cupboard for jars of dye, flake glue, and bulk 
quantities of paint, cans of oil paint, brushes, etc. 

A gas-plate for boiling glue or dye. 

Ironing boards and (electric?) irons for press- 
ing costumes. 

A drawer for patterns. 

A drawer for material kept in stock. 

The Costume Closet. Perhaps a wardrobe or 
two fitted with poles and hangers for such cos- 
tumes as cannot be packed in boxes. The list of 
costumes should be posted on the doors. 

Drawers or large boxes for head-dresses and 
other bulky costume accessories; each box or 
drawer with its “table of contents’ pasted on it. 

Open shelves for boxes of costumes, each box 
to be numbered, and a list of the contents pasted 
on the outside. 

Duplicate lists of all the costumes to be kept 
filed in the office. 

“The Equipment for Making Properties would 
correspond to a manual training outfit. 

Work benches, tools, painting and varnishing 
apparatus. There should be storage space for 
properties and a system of listing. 
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The Designing and Making of Scenery requires 
more space than other workshop activities and is 
more seldom necessary. Curtains supplemented 
by a set of “‘flats’ is about all the average parish 
will require. If, however, other scenery is desired, 
it can be constructed in a section of the basement. 
No fine work will be required on scenery. 

The Electrical Equipment should include wire, 
bulbs, dyes for coloring bulbs, batteries, reflectors, 
and all tools necessary for rigging lights. There 
should be storage space for bunch lights, strips, etc. 

Workshops which have grown to be invaluable 
as educational influences have started in one small 
room, with inadequate closet space, a table or 
two, a sewing machine and a few “small wares.” 

Perhaps such a start is better than to have 
everything at the beginning. Having too little for 
a given task will stimulate the demand for more 
and better equipment. One of the joys of life is 
to make what we have serve to meet a need. 

But no matter how small the work shop, the ef- 
fort should be made to decorate it and to keep it 
in order, that it may express the spirit of the ac- 
tivity carried on there. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SETTINGS AND PROPERTIES 


N his excellent book on ‘“‘Shakespere for Com- 
| munity Players” Roy Mitchell says tersely 

concerning stage-settings, that: All a play 
really requires is a clear space where the actor 
may move to and fro unhampered by his audi- 
ence. 

This definition at once reduces the whole ques- 
tion of settings for a play to the simplest terms; 
to what is really vital to a production. Any play- 
ing space that is not a conventional stage presents 
its own problems. The director must know his 
play thoroughly and have enough knowledge of 
simple stage craft and ingenuity to meet and solve 
these problems. 

A few general principles concerning stage set- 
tings and properties are even more valuable to the 
amateur director than set mechanical rules applica- 
ble only to a stage constructed in a particular way. 

The first and most important requirement for 
stage settings and accessories is that they should 
express the spirit of the play or pageant. They 
must be simple in order to emphasize the beauty 
and meaning of the text. 

There should be in the playing space only such 
scenery as will furnish the necessary background 
for the mounting of the scene, and only such ac- 
cessories in the way of furnishings and properties 
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as are absolutely necessary to the dramatic action 
and vital to the suggestion of period, place or emo- 
tional value. It is not necessary to spend a great 
deal of money in order to have settings and prop- 
erties artistic and adequate; but it is necessary to 
spend brains, ability, strength and time. A last 
general principle is this: beauty cannot be created 
hurriedly; the creator of beauty in any form must 
work long and lovingly to attain his end. 


Settings 


A stage setting constitutes the background for 
a play. A background may be constructed, or if 
the play is produced out of doors, it may be that 
what is already there (with the addition of such 
accessories as may be needed by the action) is all 
that is necessary; just the depth of green furnished 
by a background of trees, or a plain stone wall or 
the steps of a building. 


A Recommended Setting for Mystery Plays in the 
Chancel of the Church 


How may one arrange the chancel for a Mys- 
tery Play with the requisite fitness, dignity and 
beauty? So much care must be taken lest stand- 
ards of churchliness be lowered that it is most ex- 
pedient to arrange for equipment of permanent 
usefulness, adaptability and taste. Nothing can 
do more to strike a wrong aesthetic (and there- 
fore emotional) note than a setting either so awk- 
ward or so theatrical that it offends the sensitive 
worshipper. We must not merely string a cur- 
tain on a wire either across the rear or the front 
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of the chancel; we must avoid footlights, we must 
eschew scenery and cycloramas. The church must 
remain churchly at all costs. 

The following arrangements will probably be 
recognized as worthy by a parish which intends 
to keep its policy of religious drama properly 
standardized and lasting. Any number of adapta- 
tions or variations are of course possible accord- 
ing to local architectural conditions, but it is hoped 
the arrangement here suggested may prove sug- 
gestive. 

The Platform Level. Churches are flat-floored; 
and very seldom is the floor level of the choir suf- 
ficiently above that of the nave to permit full view- 
ing of the persons in the choir. If religious drama 
is worth giving at all it is worth being made visible. 

In ancient days the participants in Mystery 
Plays most frequently had small, stepped plat- 
forms, called “stations,” placed in the choir or 
before the sanctuary rail, which they mounted for 
their moments of speaking. This may still be 
done. Yet it seems more sensible to make the 
whole space between the choir-stalls one “‘station” 
for all participants. 

If substantial boxes can be bought or built, of 
uniform size, and properly proportioned for com- 
bination, they will equip the choir space for many 
variant needs. These boxes should be exactly 
square at the ends, and twice or three times as long 
as they are wide. They had best be made in di- 
mensions which are exact multiples of a foot, say 
two by four or six. These are called “pylons” in 
the theatre. ; 
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For platform flooring use two-inch planks, one 
foot wide, cut to fit the choir from side to side. 
In the average chancel these planks will be heavy 
enough not to need supporting in the middle, if 
supported by pylons at the ends. Pylons may then 
be placed on their sides or on their ends and a 
platform be built all one level; on two levels or 
more, as the play may make desirable. (See dia- 
gram below.) 
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A floor cloth should be provided of plain, neu- 
tral tone; selected to conform to the color-scheme 
of the church. Denim is good material. If 
a floor-cloth is used, the “risers” of steps in the 
platform need not be boarded up. 

If the contemplated play makes temporary re- 
moval of some of the choir-stalls advisable, the 
platform will of course be adapted to this wider 
space. 

In some churches pylons or “horses” are used 
to extend the platform out over the space between 
the choir and front pews. This is of course per- 
missible, but it should be considered whether this 
arrangement does not tend to bring the partici- 
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pants in the drama too close to the congregation. 
Does it not tend to destroy any symbolic, alle- 
gorical or worshipful suggestion to bring the char- 
acterg within arms’ reach of those in the front 
pews? Particularly if there is a rude screen, is 
it not wiser to have the action within the choir? 

It should be borne in mind that if the altar is 
to be visible and dominant, the platform on the 
choir must not be obtrusively raised. If, however, 
the altar is to be screened from view, this consid- 
eration is not binding. 

Curtains. It is much wiser to omit curtains at 
the front of the choir except under very unusual 
necessity. All chancel-dramas should be written 
or altered so that their persons will make natural 
entrances and exits. We cannot ‘drop the cur- 
tain on a climax’’ in church. The chancel must 
remain a chancel and not become a theatre-stage. 

There is usually need for some background to 
the action. The following plan seems to meet all 
needs. 

Have two poles so mounted that they will stand 
upright, and firmly. ‘They should be high enough 
to equal the height of the average dossal. They 
should be bronzed or stained to conform to the 
chancel woodwork. If they can have churchly 
finials, either poppy-heads or angel-figures, so 
much the better. 

A few inches below the finials there should be 
a fixture to hold the end of a horizontal rod on 
which a curtain may be threaded. A wooden rod, 
to match the vertical standards, is desirable. It 
should be substantial enough not to sag with the 
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weight of the curtain and might have a finial at 
either end. 

The curtain may then be hung clear of the chan- 
cel walls, looking like a dossal before the altar. 

It is frequently advisable to have two subordi- 
nate sets of standards, poles and curtains to flank 
the central curtain. These should be shorter than 
the central ones to give the general arch outline 
to the background which conforms to the chancel 
arch or to the pitch of the roof. Screens may be 
substituted for these side curtains; painted a flat 
color to conform to the general color-scheme. 
Screens may be made long enough to reach the 
chancel-walls, thus screening entrance-doors. 

As for the curtains, the central one should surely 
be divided, to permit drawing apart if occasion 
requires. Indeed it may seem wise to separate this 
curtain to show the altar during the service proper. 
canton flannel may be dyed in rich dull colors 
to resemble velvet. 

If one cares to improve upon this minimun, it 
will repay in beauty and adaptability to fasten 
arms at the top of the uprights stretching back and 
front, for two sets of curtains, which will thus 
hang perhaps eighteen inches or two feet apart. 
The front curtains should be of filmy material. 
(The sheen of “pineapple cloth” is particularly 
lovely.) The back curtains of the heavier mate- 
rial as above-mentioned. Then if electric light 
sockets can be connected at the base of the up- 
rights, facing inward and upward in cone shades, 
light may be thrown between the curtains or upon 
any person who stands within its rays. 
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Any number of effects can then be obtained. 
The front curtains can be drawn, either partially 
or wholly, for the rear curtains to be seen. The 
front curtains, unilluminated, will allow the rear 
curtains to tone their color. ‘The front curtains, 
illuminated, will glow with radiance. The front 
curtains, drawn and unilluminated, with the rear 
curtains opened, will allow tableaux or a vision 
to be seen, as through a mist. 


The Parish House Stage 


Settings for plays performed in parish houses. 
Sunday school rooms or halls, require a definite 
stage space of three dimensions, constructed with 
certain backgrounds. These may be very simple 
and yet very beautiful. A background should be 
just what the word expresses; something against 
which the action of the play is seen. It is well to 
decide most carefully on the manner of construc- 
tion of a background, the material and the color. 


Curtains used as backgrounds may suggest any- 
thing from battlements to a forest of trees, if of 
the right color and carefully lighted. For a per- 
manent stage in a Parish House or elsewhere, 
nothing could be more satisfactory than a set of 
curtains of atmospheric blue, with either a straight 
or circular rod at the back of the stage, and a pair 
of grey or grey-green curtains dividing the stage 
in front and back, the more direct parts of the 
play to be staged in front of the middle curtain. 
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THE STAGE OF THE PARISH HALL, ST. JOHN’S 
CATHEDRAL, DENVER 


Tormentor Batten. 
Overhead Lights. 

4, 5. Battens for carrying scenery. 
Cinema Batten. 
Cyclorama Batten. 

Ropes 
Pin Rail. 

Timbers that hold Battens. 
Switch-Box. 

Footlight Trough. 

Wall Sockets. 
Floor Sockets. 
Entrance. 


The stage is 16x28 feet with proscenium arch 19x16 feet with 
one stage entrance from a small dressing room on stage left. 
By using overhead battens to carry all curtains and scenery, a 
maximum of floor space is obtained, and scene shifting is 
quickly and easily done, with no great demands upon muscle. 

Two very heavy timbers 8x12 are fastened from the pros- 
cenium arch to the back wall, about 15 feet apart. Six sets of 
pulleys are screwed into these timbers from which are sus- 
pended by ropes, battens of 1x4 timbers about 20 feet long. 

A “pin rail’ extends across the entire end of the stage right, 
to which the batten ropes are attached. A “pin rail” is a stout 
wooden frame work about 3 ft. high. The top timber a 4x6, 
has holes bored through it, through which are fastened 1 in. 
balusters, which extend about 8 in. above and below this rail- 
ing, to which the batten ropes are fastened. 

A cyclorama of good quality grey Japanese crepe is the 
principal “stage setting.” This cyclorama is composed of a 
number of curtains, which are tied to the battens by tapes. 

The material for the grey cotton crepe back curtain cost 
$82.10 and the gray cotton flannel tormentor $15.00. ‘The sheet- 
ing for the cinema screen $13.00. All the curtains are 18 ft. 
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long, as the proscenium arch is unusually high for a stage of 
this size. 

Three widths of the crepe are sewn together, a two-inch hem 
run top and bottom, deep box pleats are made at the top, in the 
center of each pleat a 16 in. length of 1% in. tape is sewn, so 
the curtain can be quickly attached to the batten. 

By having the back-curtain divided into so many parts, an 
entrance can be placed at any point, and the problem of han- 
dling and storing is greatly simplified. 

A tormentor and side curtains of grey cotton flannel are used 
with the grey crepe cyclorama. 

There is another set of red cotton flannel curtains that have 
been made into a cyclorama, and some pieces of red woolen rep 
have been made into a tormentor and side curtains to go 
with it. 

A, cinema screen is made of three widths of 72 inches 
bleached sheeting sewed together by hand. A two-inch hem 
was made at the top, and 16-inch half-inch tapes attached 
every 8 inches, so the screen can be tied to a batten. A deep 
hem was made at the bottom, and a 1x4 timber was slipped 
through it. The weight of this timber holds the curtain smooth 
when in use, and is used to roll the screen on so it can be 
kept smooth and clean and tied in a neat roll on the batten, 
high over head when not needed. 

The “Stage Curtains” are made of dark red silk velvet and 
are very handsome. Effective stage curtains can be made of 
red cotton flannel, purpled by running them through a deep 
blue dye. Cotton flannel dyed is rich in effect. If the dye 
takes a little unevenly it only produces an effect of greater 
depth. Dyed cotton flannel is often mistaken for velvet. 

The stage, including the lighting (see Chapter IX), was 
financed by subscriptions of friends in the senior congregation, 
and the proceeds of two entertainments given by two of the 
classes of the Church School. 


Instead of curtains to partition off the stage for 
background, screens can be set up. They are eas- 
ily moved, or changed to provide different set- 
tings. They should be of equal and of sufficient 
height to carry illusion, and the leaves of varying 
widths. They should be made on wooden frames 
and supported so as to stand firmly upon their 
base. They can be covered with painted canvas, 
or cloth, of a given hue. Each side should be 
treated differently, to provide a quick change of 
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scene, or background color by reversing the scenes. 
When changes of scene are made in the front of 
the stage, in sight of the audience, one important 
point often forgotten is that the scene shifters 
should always be appropriately costumed and the 
lights lowered. Then instead of there being a 
fatal break in the illusion produced by the play, 
the audience at least has a sense of continuity in 
the land of make-believe and of mystery. 

Beautiful effects can be secured by using a com- 
bination of screens and hangings. The screens 
must be well braced and each have two feet to 
stand on. 

The method of covering frames with canvas, 
or unbleached sheeting which answers the purpose 
and is less expensive, is as follows: 

Tack the material close along the inside edge 
of the frame, leaving a selvedge of one-half inch 
loose from the edge. Glue this flap down and run 
a few tacks along the outside edge. The whole 
piece of material must be put on before cutting. 
Leave enough sag so that the material sinks in. 
This is to allow for shrinking when painted. The 
canvas must then be sized. Any paint shop will 
sell the material used for this purpose. If a water 
color paint, kalsomine or calcstine, is used, glue 
melted in boiling water and mixed with the paint, 
in the proportion of a tablespoon of glue to a gal- 
lon of water, will size the canvas. 

The most useful way of painting either canvas 
screens or those made of beaver board is the use 


of broken color, by stippling (applying the color 
with broad brushes or sponges) the surface with 
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the primary colors, using each color separately. 
When the screens are lighted, using colored lights, 
the whole surface will take on the color of the 
light. A red light will emphasize and bring out 
the red; the blue light will bring out the blue tone 
and so on. This insures a different color in the 
background for different scenes. 

Against a one-tone background may be set tree 
forms, cut from wood and painted, or the arch 
of a cathedral door, or the gates of a castle, or 
a stained glass window (made of sheeting 
painted), to give the defining touch to the picture. 
In any setting it is necessary only to select a salient 
feature of the stage picture necessary to the story 
to give a sense of reality. Gardens, streets, a for- 
est, all sorts of interior scenes may be suggested 
by the right accessories, or properties. 

In biblical or any oriental setting the question 
of furniture hardly enters, but if a seat or table 
should be needed, the simplest lines are to be fol- 
lowed. A variety of purposes may be served by 
upturned boxes covered with rugs or drapery, or 
with grey canvas if they are to represent rocks. 
Or if paint and brushes are obtainable, with a 
clever hand to guide them, a heavy piece of card- 
board, cut and painted to serve, and nailed to the 
box, may be turned into a convincing rock or 
boulder. For formal seats the dignified chancel 
chairs will usually be available. 

If a stage space must be constructed where there 
is only a platform, the arras stage is the most 
practicable. The simplest way to make such a 
stage, according to Roy Mitchell, is to stretch two 
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heavy wires or light cables from wall to wall. A 
good general height is twelve feet. The front 
wire should be about two feet behind the. foot- 
light line, and the back wire far enough from the 
wall to allow passage behind the drapery. If 
possible, at a distance of about five feet on each 
side, a piece of board (six inch) long enough to fit 
between the wires should be hung to the wires by 
stout hooks. This insures off-stage space for the 
actors. [he whole structure should then be cur- 
tained with hangings, falling flat like the sides of 
a room, or in folds, if desired. The hangings 
should be carefully weighted along the lower edge. 
This forms a workable background, upon which 
may be super-imposed realistic windows made of 
screening or of mosquito bar set in light wooden 
frames (with the panes spaced off by tape), and 
practical doors, tapestries, borders, friezes, fire- 
places, or any other furnishings required by the 
piece. 

Properties. Properties include all the furnish- 
ings for a scene, all the accessories for the actor 
or the action, everything movable on the stage, 
except the scenery. Again, the warning must be 
sounded, that there should be only those proper- 
ties vital to the action or to the suggested atmos- 
phere. Properties cannot always be made; some 
must, of their very nature, be bought or bor- 
rowed; but when properties are made, they be- 
come a most fascinating phase of the preparation 
of the play. Cardboard, compo-board, buckram, 
tempera-paints, gilding, will form many wonder- 
ful things. 
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Weapons, such as swords, shields and spears 
should be made of wood usually, and should fol- 
low careful sketches taken from historic sources. 
If any boys belonging to a manual training de- 
partment can be secured, there will be no dif_- 
culty in getting these wooden shapes turned out, 
and they should be painted with gold or silver or 
aluminum paint. A broom handle, covered with 
a tube of gilded cardboard, widening into a bell- 
shaped mouth, makes a picturesque Hebrew horn. 
Round tin covers, gilded and straps inserted, 
make admirable cymbals. Thin sheets of tin, 
copper or brass can be easily cut into armlets, 
crowns or whatever may be wanted with a pair of 
tin-smith’s shears, and the sharp edges filed down. 

Corrugated board can be covered with mate- 
rial giving an effect of leather and ornamented 
in designs with brass headed nails, and with large 
button molds gilded, and possibly spiked. 

The property man should develop an extra sort 
of vision, whereby as he wanders in his own 
house, in his friends’ houses, in shops of all kinds, 
from textile to hardware, from notion counters to 
plate glass factories, he sees objects not at all as 
they are, or for the purposes their owners think 
they are made, but solely as so much grist for his 
mill, to be transformed by imagination. And so 
to him, essentially, things are not what they seem, 
but what they may become under the glamour of 
certain conditions. And a thing of base and com- 
mon use may be a thing of beauty and a joy—not 
forever—but for one brief moment which is 
quite enough, to work and strive for. 
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CuapTer VIII 


COSTUMES AND COLOR 
(Gare and line have a powerful psycho- 


logical effect upon an audience. The 

mounting of a play, the scenery, costumes 
and lighting may either intensify or destroy the 
impression or emotion which the play itself is in- 
tended to create. Each element that is not sig- 
nificant, that does not express the meaning of the 
play, distracts attention, whereas each element 
that is designed to be expressive helps to focus 
attention. When a detail of costume is wrong it 
disturbs and causes comment; when it is right it 
passes without notice (except for the positive ap- 
preciation of the theatrically initiated who are 
apt to analyze a production) and leaves the audi- 
ence free to concentrate on the idea that the char- 
acter is meant to convey. 

It is impossible to discuss costumes and color 
without touching upon setting and lighting for 
they are too completely interdependent. To illus- 
trate the expressive potentialities and this inter- 
dependence of setting, costumes, color and light, 
let us analyze part of a widely used religious 
play,* which introduces the Seasons and Holy 
Days of the Church year. The stage directions 
will not always indicate satisfactorily what the 
lighting, setting or costumes should be, since an 


*The Great Trail, by Marie J. Hobart, published by the Educational 
Division, Department of Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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author is seldom experienced in mounting plays. 
Therefore, to interpret the moods of the play in 
each of these mediums is a matter for intelligent 
analysis on the part of each director. As usual 
there is little in the stage directions of our play to 
indicate that for the most part it should not be 
produced in sombre costumes under an even glare 
of flood-lights, but a director would realize, if he 
thought about it, that the play could be made 
doubly effective by the use of significant ‘‘mean- 
ingful” settings, lighting and costumes. ‘The sec- 
ond act calls for an out-of-doors setting and yet 
the atmosphere is ecclesiastical. How to achieve 
a gothic effect with trees and shrubbery is the 
question, but it is not so difficult to answer when 
one remembers that fir trees have distinctly gothic 
lines. So instead of setting the small firs brought 
in from the woods hit or miss upon the stage, or 
instead of painting them hit or miss upon canvas, 
they are arranged conventionally, as Nature her- 
self often arranges them, to suggest gothic arches 
and aisles. ‘Thus that problem is solved. 

If real trees are used, blue theatrical gauze 
should be stretched in front of those set against 
the back wall of the stage. Blue recedes and 
gives greater depth to the stage; it also makes a 
better background against which to group charac- 
ters. If trees are painted or made of cloth, they 
can be deep grey blue, nearly black with black 
trunks. 

The story of the play is told ostensibly to a 
group of Indians placed at the left and right of 
the playing space. It is evident that against a 
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conventional setting and in an ecclesiastical at- 
mosphere realistic Indians might be so obtrusive 
as to be disturbing, so their costumes are conven- 
tionalized, brought down to their simplest terms 
in line, and the color is subdued as much as possi- 
ble, so that they will melt into the background. 

Advent is the first Season to be represented. 
Probably the most fundamental emotions in Ad- 
vent are penitence, suspense and expectation. 
These three emotions cannot be suggested by even 
a great actor under a bright light, so the light is 
deep violet for the entrance of the Advent group 
and it warms slowly into rose, fading back into 
violet for the withdrawal of the group. The 
value and meaning of color have been recognized 
by the Church in its choice of seasonal hangings, 
and violet is already established as the Advent 
color. Notes of contrasting colors can be intro- 
duced in the costumes of the Advent group to 
emphasize the violet. 

There is sufficient time between the withdrawal 
and entrance of groups to provide for lighting 
transitions, so that after the withdrawal of Ad- 
vent, the light can be changed from violet to deep 
blue or to the blue of moonlight to establish the 
atmosphere for Christmas Eve. The deeper blue 
is the more it recedes, so it would be more effec- 
tive to have Christmas Eve costumed in a tur- 
quoise blue with the lighting deep blue, for this 
would throw the character into relief. A circlet 
of seven stars or one bright star in the hair would 
constitute a note of relief and would serve as a 
symbol. 
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The colors used by the Church for Seasonal 
hangings may not in every case determine the col- 
ors to be used in costuming the Seasons for this 
play without somewhat sacrificing the suggestive 
element. For instance, the hangings for Epiphany 
are green, whereas Epiphany is the season of 
light, and light can best be conveyed in costumes 
by combining silver white, yellow, orange and 
deep shades of pink, salmon or flame color. The © 
obvious way of realizing Epiphany as the Season 
of Light would be to enter the group in a brilliant 
light, but it| would be more telling to have them 
approach an almost dark stage bearing candles 
and torches, and then as the message is nearly 
completed, to have the light which has been grow- 
ing stronger thrown full upon it. As the group 
withdraws it would be logical to dim the light 
again to the twilight which is the proper lighting 
for the entrance of the next group, Septuagesima, 
Sexagesima and Quinquagesima. 


Analysis 


The first step in costuming a play is to analyze 
it as is suggested above for lights and shades of 
emotion. We should determine the high moods 
or moments of the play; those of inspiration, rev- 
elation, hope or gaiety; also the sombre or sinis- 
ter moments of fear, despair, disaster and so on. 
By such analysis we know which parts of the play 
should be brightly lighted and which should be in 
shadow or dimly lighted. Accordingly we know 
which parts of the play and which characters re- 
quire brilliant costuming and which dull or som- 
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bre colors; also which sets should be brightly dec- 
orative and which sombre. 


Synthesis 


Therefore, the analysis for light and shade is 
not for the use of the electrician alone, but for the 
scenic and costume designers also. It amounts to 
a plan which should be made and followed by all 
three. If one plan of light and shade is adhered 
to; if the problems which are peculiar to each ele- 
ment (scenery, costumes and lighting) are 
worked out always with reference to the Plan (or 
“plot’?) of Light and Shade, the mounting includ- 
ing these three elements will be a unit. For in- 
stance, the costumes will not be brilliant when the 
analysis shows that the scene is reminiscent, and, 
therefore, dim; the costumes, scenery and lights 
will not contradict the meaning of the play. Thus 
the second step in designing the costumes is to 
select the range of colors and to suggest the 
amount of decoration according to a synthetical 
plan of light and shade. 


Color 


There are no laws to affect the choice of colors; 
only general precepts. However, for the purpose 
of guiding those who have had limited experience 
in costuming, we might go so far as to outline a 
few ranges of color in their possible relation to 
certain emotions. But it must be remembered that 
the psychology of color can best be learned by 
experiment. If the episode is gay or hard, calling 
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for a bright light, the enamel reds, purples, blues, 
yellows and greens would be effective. If it is a 
scene of gentle or of warm emotion to be played 
in a soft light, these same colors greyed or toned 
down to brick, rose, plum, grey blue, grey yellow 
or tan and grey green would be expressive. If it 
is a rich or sumptuous scene with amber or rose 
lighting, ‘luscious’? shades would probably. be 
chosen; if unreal and ephemeral, the pastel 
shades; if reminiscent, hazy, soft colors. 

We have shown that colors should be as “‘mean- 
ingful,’’ as expressive of the different parts as they 
can be. Other than that there are no rules to 
govern color combinations. It would be foolish 
to dogmatize that certain colors should never be 
combined in a costume; for instance, cerise and 
vermilion, for cerise and vermilion might say in 
color just what the author makes the characters 
say in word and action. However, there is one 
color phenomenon that it is well to keep in mind, 
namely, that blue recedes and that yellow comes 
forward. If two characters, one in blue and one 
in yellow, are placed at the back of the stage, the 
character in yellow will seem nearer the audi- 
ence. In this matter experience is still the best 
teacher. In working on costumes, one comes upon 
such bits of knowledge as this, that to make a 
color speak in its full value, it is well to put con- 
trasting colors nearby. A touch of salmon pink 
near the throat or in the girdle emphasizes the 
significance of the traditional blue of the virgin’s 
dress. Colors should always be tried with the 
lights in which they are to appear. 
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Fabric Colors 


Costume designers find it most unsatisfactory 
to work up a color-plot in water-colors. It is al- 
most impossible to match fabrics to water-colors. 
If a box of samples of material is kept, however, 
of every color and shade obtainable, then these 
samples can be spread out and the best colors for 
the given episode or character selected therefrom: 
Color combinations will thus suggest themselves 
which would not otherwise have been thought of. 


Costuming Allegorical Characters 


The lines of historical costumes must be authen- 
tic as to period, and the lines of allegorical cos- 
tumes can and should be expressive of the charac- 
teristics of the part. Very often the lines and dec- 
oration peculiar to a certain historical period can 
be used most effectively in costuming an allegorical 
character. For instance, the ample lines, richness 
and elaboration of the Henry VIII costume ex- 
press Materialism, whereas no period affords cos- 
tume lines suggestive of Immortality. The lines 
of the latter costume should be long and flowing 
with some symbol attached. The symbol might 
be three circles of painted gauze on wire, the 
outer one four feet in diameter, and the whole at- 
tached to the shoulders and head. Stars would 
add meaning to the symbol, three on the inner 
circle, seven on the middle and nine on the outer 
wire. 

In the production of old moralities, the alle- 
gorical characters were often distinguished by a 
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band running across the chest upon which was let- 
tered the name of the character. Strength and 
Beauty in Everyman were identified in this way. 
Banners are useful for this purpose also. It is a 
perfectly legitimate and not a wholly inartistic 
method, but we have artistic intelligence and re- 
sources that the Mediaevalists lacked, and the 
method should be resorted to only when the char- 
acter cannot otherwise be expressed or distin- 
guished. 

The characters should be analyzed and descrip- 
tive adjectives jotted down which relate to the 
characters. Let us take the character of Fear for 
example. The adjectives are “negative, pale, 
earth-bound, slinking, crawling.’ A worm sug- 
gests itself and the character is costumed accord- 
ingly. Many yards of pale blue cheese cloth are 
used. It is creped by being wet, twisted into ropes 
and allowed to dry. The cheese cloth is draped 
straight down from head to foot without sleeves 
and with a tail two or three yards in length. Then 
it is completely bound by bands of two-inch silver 
tape, suggesting rings, leaving only one white hand 
free, to gesture feebly from the wrist. Thus Fear 
is Seakned in color, line and decoration. 

Let us costume a character which appears often 
in church drama, that of Mother Church, The 
descriptive phrases and adjectives are, “invested 
with authority,” “regal and dignified,” “with holy 
beauty,” wise, ‘““warm-hearted,” “rich with sym- 
pathy,” ‘‘mystic and impersonal.” 

Though endeavoring to explain the significance 
of line we cannot avoid starting with color. We 
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choose material as rich and royal as possible in 
quality and color. Blue is a color not of the earth, 
and, therefore might be rightly suggestive, but pur- 
ple is a richer color. It can be used for the cope 
or cape, with a deep, clear blue veil to suggest the 
spiritual quality. A cape of purple canton flannel 
or velvet with long lines gives height and dignity 
to the figure. This is worn over a severe under- 
dress of a firm material, sateen or unbleached mus- 
lin dyed. It is of a lighter shade of purple to lend 
added richness to the cape by contrast. The cape 
can be made still warmer and richer by lining it 
with a beautiful shade of rose, silkalene or even 
cheese-cloth. The veil is held by a crown with the 
cross as a motive. The crown might be a single 
cross fastened to a gold band. The impersonal 
quality can be suggested in no way as well as by 
concealing the hair and throat. Therefore, if the 
veil is divided in the back with one end twisted 
about the throat, catching in the other side of the 
veil close to the face, wimple fashion, the imper- 
sonal appearance of the nun is achieved. With a 
pastoral staff, a Bible or the chalice as a symbol, 
Mother Church is given all the support for the in- 
terpretation of her part that costuming can supply. 

As for angels, a word should be said. Their 
wings must not be absurd. It is always incongru- 
ous to see wings which suggest that they could not 
possibly carry a body of human size. Note the 
proportions of a bird’s wings to the body. If the 
wings need to be attached to the shoulders, they 
should be conventionalized into shapes such as 
those of Fra Angelico’s angels. Double-faced, 
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corrugated board cut out and painted is the best so- 
lution. It is light and can easily be attached to 
the shoulders-by tapes. If the angel is to appear as 
a vision in the sky, seen through the blue veil of the 
curtain when the light floods his form, or if the 
angel is to be a background figure or is to remain 
motionless in a tableau, it is better to cut great 
wings out of corrugated board, fasten them to a 
stand, shoulder high, and let the angel stand 
against them, centering his head in a golden halo 
between them. ‘Then the angel becomes truly im- 
pressive: If the angel is to move about on the 
stage, wings made of millinery wire upon which is 
stretched blue or white mosquito netting painted in 
designs would be slightly more realistic, but in al- 
most all pageants angels can and should be placed 
upon the stage in a decorative way. They should 
not be allowed to move about. 

It is not absolutely necessary that angels should 
have wings, if the shadowy and visionary atmos- 
phere can be provided, which will give the clue that 
these are phantom-appearances from another 
plane of Life. Mystery is the first attribute, un- 
less one deliberately copies some naive Renaissance 
picture which makes no distinction between Joseph 
and the watching angel above the manger, so far 
as material appearance is concerned. In this case 
we rely upon the quaintness of historic precedent 
to give flavor to the chancel picture. 


Arrangement of Hair 


It might be helpful to mention here the arrange- 
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reference to religious dramatic productions in the 
chancel. Very often, in allegorical parts it is al- 
lowed to hang loose with a resultant effect of unre- 
straint and untidiness, and the impersonal quality 
so much to be desired is destroyed. Only when the 
effect of unrestraint is desired should the hair be 
unbound. The character of Indifference perhaps 
might wear her hair loosely flowing. Of course 
when bound the hair should not be arranged mod- 
ishly for that too is personal. The classical man- 
ner of arranging hair, either Egyptian, Greek, or 
Roman, is most satisfactory, and it should be held 
firmly with nets to give a clear outline. Veils, 
banded over smoothly arranged hair are most sat- 
isfactory, especially in the church. 


The Lines of Historical Costumes 


The exact period of a realistic play (as distin- 
guished from an allegorical play) must be deter- 
mined. The public library will then supply books 
which show the exact dress of that period. Tis- 
sot’s Life of Christ is particularly valuable as a 
reference for Biblical dress. 

The lines of historical costumes should be au- 
thentic, but the colors and materials need not be. 
If historical characters appear in allegorical plays 
or in pageants, as they often do, the lines of their 
costumes may sometimes be exaggerated in order 
to be effective in a great plaving space. In one of 
the pageants given in this country the painted hats 
of the Mediaeval ladies were many times their or- 
dinary height, which fact was not realized by the 
audience because of the great size of the stage. 
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The lines of the historical costumes may also be ex- 
aggerated in such a way as to render a character 
grotesque. The costume of Goods or Riches in 
Everyman which is traditionally a period costume, 
is exaggerated in this way and thus rendered more 
expressive. Colors should be chosen with refer- 
ence to the mood of the scene; festive or sombre 
according to what the scene calls for. 


Notes on the substitution of inexpensive for rich 
materials are given in another section of this chap- 
ter, and historical costume books to be obtained 
from libraries are listed in the Bibliography. 


Costume Lines in the Missionary Play 


Authenticity in design must be more firmly in- 
sisted upon for the Mission than for the Historical 
Play. When Missionary plays are contemplated, 
the costumes should be faithfully accurate. Too 
frequently costumes seem to imply a lack of respect 
for the native races involved. Not to be accurate 
in the designing of alien costumes would defeat 
the very purpose of the play, for mistaken impres- 
sions would result. Chinese costumes in a Japan- 
ese play would inevitably be detected by everyone, 
but the careless, and would be the only thing some 
people would see thenceforward as the play pro- 
ceeded, producing cumulative irritation ! 

The effort to be accurate in costuming mission- 
ary plays is deeply educational for in reproducing 
faithfully the costume of the country concerned, 
the workers acquire a more sympathetic and inti- 
mate knowledge of the people. 
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Decoration 


For period costumes or for costumes of dif- 
ferent countries, the decoration is prescribed. The 
decoration of an allegorical costume should be as 
significant as possible; a symbol may be used as 
the motive of the decoration. For instance, the 
symbol of faith may be a lamp, which may be used 
as a motive of the decorative border stenciled upon 
Faith’s costume. Where otherwise costumes 
would appear en masse as plain blots of color, dec- 
oration relieves the monotony and lends interest, 
but the decoration should be consistent with the 
character and the lines of the costumes and never 
flamboyant unless the character calls for that kind 
of treatment. Decoration may be stenciled or 
painted on costumes, cut out of cloth or paper and 
sewed on, or dyed into the costume. 


The Costume Processional 


When many persons take part in a production, 
it will be well to take time just before the final 
rehearsal for a review of the costumes as worn by 
the players. This comes before the final rehearsal 
in order to leave time for changes before the first 
performance. Each participant marches slowly 
across a stage or platform, under the proper light- 
ing, while the director and others inspect the cos- 
tume by itself. Then all participants in a given 
Episode should march slowly together, that the 
ensemble effect may be realized. Such a procedure 
will also impress everyone concerned with the im- 
portance of accuracy, good taste and care in cos- 
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Reverence in Costuming Religious Drama 

To do anything in a half-way manner has a bad 
psychological effect upon the doers. Loving care 
should be expended in costuming a religious 
drama, especially if it is to be presented in the 
Church. The costumes will then be a consistent 
part of a devotional service, and will be regarded 
as vestments. A wrinkled, soiled or carelessly made 
costume in a religious dramatic production inevita- 
bly conveys the impression of thoughtless irrever- 
ence. Every accessory of a religious play should 
be reverently made, used and preserved. Not to 
do this would be to teach irreverence; in which case 
it would be better to have no religious drama. Cos- 
tumes for a religious play, it is repeated, are vest- 
ments and should be considered as such, in plan- 
ning, designing, making, wearing, care and asso- 
ciation. 


Practical Suggestions 

Costumes for Old and New Testament charac- 
ters are familiar. They can be very simply made. 
Feminine costumes can usually be made by draping 
of cheese-cloth, canton flannel or other material 
over some simple slip, possibly a night-dress. Veils 
should be fastened just below the eyes. Cassocks 
can be used as a foundation for the costumes of 
Jewish men, with cloaks or drapings across the 
breast. Head-cloths are either allowed to hang on 
the head, being bound about the forehead with a 
twist of colored yarn or cloth or braid, or else are 
taken at the front and doubled back from the face, 
to be fastened behind. Sandals can be made of 
bedroom slipper soles with long strips of cloth to 
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cross over the insteps of the feet and carry up, 
cross-garter fashion, to tie at the knee. 

A simple method of making an oriental costume 
for boy, girl or even grown-up, is to take a width 
of muslin twice the length desired, cut a Tin center 
of material to slip the head through, seam up the 
sides to a depth of several inches above the waist 
line, leave the arms bare, and blouse the waist over 
a girdle cord. For a girl’s two-color costume, fold 
a three-yard length of muslin in half, dip the center 
of the waist part in one dye, and the two ends of 
the skirt in another color. Striped effects can be 
made by folding the cloth lengthwise and dipping 
the edges in the dye.* 

A Roman soldier may wear a knee-length tunic 
of dark brown under armor made of a man’s short- 
sleeved cotton undershirt, dyed gray, with tin disks 
sewed to it to give the armor effect. Fach disk 
should be sewed separately so that when the under- 
wear is stretched, it will not be torn. Burlap 
shirts silvered with Sapolin paint are good substi- 
tutes for armor.* 


Inexpensive Costume Materials 

Mosquito netting. Takes gold radiator paint 
and powder paint. Boiling removes the stiffness 
and it dyes well. Used for veils instead of tar- 
latan. 

Burlap. Comes in a few colors, red, green and 
natural. The natural color takes silver, aluminum, 
or gold radiator paint. It is useful for armor. 


*Note: Suggestions from the stage directions for “Darkness and 
Dawn” by Frederica LeFevre Bellamy, published by the Educational 
Division, Department of Missions, 241 Vourth Ave., New Yor Vor 


further help see the books listed in the Bibliography. 
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Sink cleaners made of rings, wired together 
loosely and painted make good chain armor, but it 
is very heavy and burlap can be used with almost 
as good effect. 

Chain mail can be made of fie material of 
loosely woven strings used for dish cloths, painted 
and varnished. It can also be represented by sew- 
ing metal rings upon garments of unbleached mus- 
lin and painting the whole with aluminum paint. 

Oilcloth. Takes paint well and gilds or silvers 
beautifully. It hangs in good folds and gives 
sharp outlines. It can be used for armor also. 

Beach cloth. A dull surface cotton material. 
Comes in bright colors. Can be stenciled. 

Unbleached muslin. Difficult to dye but takes 
paint well. Unbleached muslin painted with De- 
voe’s oil paint greatly thinned with benzine has the 
effect of suede. It takes dry colors mixed with 
sizing. 

Cheese-cloth. The heavier quality stencils well. 
The cheaper grades are softer, and veils should be 
made of gauze. To crepe cheese-cloth so that it 
will cling, wet it thoroughly, twist and tie it and 
allow it to dry. 

Canton flannel is a good substitute for velvet. 
Especially dyed a little unevenly it has velvet 
depths. 

Silkalene comes in good shades and can be used 
instead of crepe-de-chine. 

Sateen is an excellent costume material. It 
comes in beautiful shades and can be painted and 
stenciled. 
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Cotton crepe, Japanese crepe and denim are 
usable and inexpensive. The crepes dye well and 
can be painted and stencilled. 

Buckram is useful for head-dresses. It can be 
painted and gilded. To make sure that it does 
not curl, it may be stayed with fine hat wire. 

Hat frames covered with oilcloth or oilcloth 
wired may be used for helmets. Helmets can be 
made also of men’s derby hats with the rims re- 
moved. These are silvered with radiator paint, 
a visor made of bristol board or buckram, and 
curtains of shiny grey cambric or metal sink clean- 
ers painted. 

Bristol board can be used for crowns and flat 
symbols to be sewed on costumes. 

Halos can be made on wire frames of shiny 
kindergarten paper of all shades or of colored 
tissue papers varnished. 

Corrugated board comes double-faced and sin- 
gle. The double-faced is the best material for 
wings. For a torch, trumpet or any property that 
must be rolled, the single-faced should be used. 

Tinfoil takes the light well and silver bands can 
be made by glueing tinfoil on tape. Gilded tape 
is often used for sandal straps and head-bands, 
but unless heavily gilded it looks grey. Gold 
paper on tape is more successful. 

Ermine can be made of white canton flannel with 
black tips sewed on. Sheepskin dyed black is an 
effective substitute for fur. 

Shields can be made by covering corrugated 
board with imitation leather and ornamenting with 
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designs of brass headed tacks, and with large but- 
ton molds gilded and possibly spiked. 

Swords and spears should be made of wood 
usually, and should follow carefully sketches taken 
from historic sources. 

Painted or dyed wooden button molds are use- 
ful in making ornaments, chains or beads and com- 
plicated jewelry effects, using the large disk-like 
molds to hold a shower of brighter beads and for 
ornaments. With these wooden molds dyed and 
painted in colors, almost entire garments for ori- 
ental maids may be made and when picked out 
here and there with the commercial theatrical 
jewels and with bright metallic beads, the effect is 
extremely good and comparatively easy to achieve. 

The 5 and 10¢ store is a treasure house of use- 
ful articles for costuming. 

Cymbals can be made of tin pie-plates, to which 
straps have been fastened. 


Paints and Dyes 


Devoe’s Paints* are excellent for scenic and cos- 
tume work. The prices vary according to the 
colors. The domestic colors are cheaper. 

Order scenic earth colors or dry colors. These 
come in all shades and are made by mixing with 
water and sizing. 

Sizing consists of flake glue, one tablespoon full 
boiled in a gallon of water. 

LePage’s Liquid Glue can be used for sizing. 

The ground-in-oil colors come in any shade. 
These can be thinned with benzine. 


*Devoe & Reynolds Co., 101 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
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Coach paints dry very quickly and have a flat 
surface but can be varnished. 

Basic dyes come in all colors, and a basic dye 
color is much more brilliant and full of life than 
colors obtainable in other dyes. Although they 
seem expensive they are not, for a very little is 
needed. ‘The material should be dipped in a salt 
(Diamond) dye before using the basic dye. 
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CHAPTER IX 


LIGHTING 


IGHT for the purpose of lighting a play or 
L pageant, is very different from light for 
one’s dwelling. Light on a stage or for a 
play out-of-doors or in a Church building illumi- 
nates, it is true; but in this very process the beauty 
of the picture may be made or marred. Light 
badly directed has the power to distort an entire 
scene. Light properly manipulated not only illu- 
minates, but it softens and colors a scene. It tells 
the time of day or year, by the direction from 
which it is introduced. Morning light falls down- 
ward, but not directly from overhead. Afternoon 
light would be introduced from one side and at 
face level. 

There is a tendency always to use too much light. 
This kills all naturalness and beauty in a scene. 
A playing space needs only to be lighted as much 
as the particular time of the day represented re- 
quires. No room ever has a hard even glare in 
it. Nature is full of contrasting brightness and 
shadows. 

It is difficult to obtain some of the latest effects 
used by Art directors in the theatres today, unless 
intricate equipment is available, but with an un- 
derstanding of the mechanics of electrical appa- 
ratus and with a knowledge of the artistic use of 
light, much can be done by the most untrained 
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director to beautify and clarify the meaning of a 
dramatic production. 

The most satisfactory way of obtaining a natural 
open-air aspect through artificial illumination is 
Mr. Granville Barker’s method of throwing light 
on a scene from the back of the theatre or audi- 
torium. To do this, he uses a row of powerful 
lights, hung under the balcony of a theatre over 
the heads of the audience. He carefully shields 
them by metal hoods so they cannot glare in the 
eyes of the people behind them, nor light up the 
people in front. 

This method of throwing a flood of light from 
the back of the theatre on a scene in the front is the 
best way to light a performance in a Church, with 
the addition of such other lights as may have to 
be introduced over the scene itself. If light is 
used only from the front on a scene, shadows are 
thrown by the performers on the back-ground. 
There may be occasions when this is not only de- 
sirable but very beautiful. There will be other 
times when this would mar the scene. To prevent 
the shadows, lights from the opposite direction 
are necessary. 

In halls or parish houses where small stages are 
used, footlights as the only light are glary and 
unsatisfactory. The result is a hard unnatural 
blaze from below, distorting the features of the 
actors. But some foot-lights are necessary to any 
scene, when they are well hooded. With a small 
strip of foot-lights, two portable flood lights are 
at each side of the stage, carrying powerful nitro- 
gen lamps, and dimmers, an overhead border, at 
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For an amateur stage the electrical connections are most 
complete. At one side of the stage is the switch-box, from 
which the lights in the auditorium as well as the stage lights 
can be controlled. 

The foot-lights are on two currents. Floor sockets are at 
each side of the stage just back of the proscenium arch and are 
used for flood light connections. Three floor sockets at the 
back of stage give connections for flood lights to be used be- 
hind the back drop. Wall sockets at each side of the stage, 
about eight feet from the floor, give connections for overhead 
strip lights at the sides and also for any extra overhead light- 
ing that may be needed. 

A moveable batten, made of an 18 ft. length of gas pipe, 
with an electric cable run through it, and three sockets with 
reflectors attached to the pipe, provides a most convenient over- 
head lighting arrangement. See the design, pages 69 and 71. 

Most satisfactory flood lights have been made by using 16 
inch tin dishpans for reflectors, mounted on sections of gas 
pipe, so they can be raised or lowered at will. The gas pipe 
is fastened to a foundation made of 2x4 lumber, and these 
floods are most convenient, as they are light in weight. 

Five porcelain sockets were placed in the bottom of the dish- 
pan, and a tin box was to cover the wiring. The back 
of this box is fastened on with screws, so in case anything goes 
wrong with the lights, it is only the work of a moment to un- 
screw this cover and find the trouble. 

The handles were bent to carry the wooden frames that hold 
the gelatin slides, and holes placed back of the handles keep 
the pans ventilated so the heat does not destroy the gelatin. 

Frames for the gelatin slides have been made out of yard 
sticks given away for advertising purposes, with a half dozen 
strands of fine wire stretched across each frame to hold the 
gelation smooth. These frames are double, with full width 
slits at each side so that the slides can be slipped through. 

Two strip lights have been made of two 6 ft. sections of 
heavy tin guttering, painted white, and five electric sockets and a 
short length of heavy stage cable attached. These strip lights 
are useful as extra overhead lights. 

An old fashioned carbon burner stereopticon was refitted with 
a 400 watt lamp, and is used for a spot light when a large 
one is needed for the stage, as well as for giving “picture 
shows.” An ordinary “Silver Beam” auto stop light is used 
when a small spot is required. 

The cost of material and labor of making the two flood or 
bunch lights was $34.00 The strip lights cost $7.50 and mod- 
ernizing the stereopticon lantern, $8.00. The Silver Beam Spot- 
light was a gift. Most of the materials were purchased at cost. 

In the year and a half that have passed since this stage 
equipment has been in use, there has been no outside help for 
carpentry or electrical work, the boys of the Church School hay- 
ing proved most efficient in this work. 
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the front of the platform and of strong white 
lights a small stage can be well and artistically 
lighted. 

If colors are needed gelatine sheets in wire 
frames are handy. 

Color may also be obtained satisfactorily by 
throwing the lights through colored gauzes. These 
gauzes must not be hung too near strong lights 
as they are easily set on fire by the heat from the 
lamps. 

It is well to remember that the best light for 
brilliant colors is the white glare of a nitrogen 
lamp. Only a most careful use of color on color 
(with all exact knowledge of the effect one color 
has on another) will bring results of beauty. One 
may use a revolving color slide on a scene all in 
white with delightful spectacular effects; but a red 
light emphasizes the reds in the scene, the blue 
the blues and so on. 

A great deal of light is required to light an out- 
door performance. Much depends on the size of 
the actual space and the kind of background. Pow- 
erful flood lights thrown from the front and sides, 
assisted by a strip of foot-lights will give the need- 
ed results. If these lights are on alternating cur- 
rents, it is possible to have more or less light as the 
action demands it. From three to six thousand 
kilowatts is needed for the average out-door pag- 
eant. For foot-lights a few twenty-five kilowatt 
lamps, amber in color are the most satisfactory. 
The over-head border should carry a few lamps 
each of 150 to 250 watts. A very vital factor 
in the success of manipulating lights is the centrali- 
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zation of the switchboard—one mind and hand on 
the board should control the whole system. 
The director should have as expert a person as 
possible at the switchboard. This person should 
have a light-plot. Not only that but he should be 
thoroughly conversant with the production, in 
order sympathetically to perform his important. 
part in the general scheme. 


Lighting the Chancel 


The lighting of a chancel-drama should be tem- 
perate and untheatric. 

Above all things, let us not try to flood the Chan- 
cel with a glare of light! The painful brilliancy 
of the usual playhouse stage is not to be emulated. 
A ‘‘dim, religious light” is still appropriate. 

Light should come from natural sources. It 
may be possible somewhat to increase the candle 
power of the lights which line the chancel-arch, 
if there is one; but this is a natural source of 
light. The suggestion of lights on the standards 
above mentioned* will not seem unnatural, if kept 
within bounds.* But no footlights! 

If, however, the mystery play calls for or allows 
a watchfire, for torches or for candles, these can 
be utilized for lights as well as for pictorial beauty. 
A watchfire of crossed sticks or in a brazier may 
be open at the side invisible to the congregation, 
to become the source of light. For fear of gro-- 
tesque shadows, though, it is best to diffuse this 
light by a piece of cloth or of gelatin over the 
reflector, or by using a ground glass bulb. 


*See the diagram on page 98. 
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Where electricity is not available it is best not 
to run risks with watchfires. A row of kero- 
sene lamps set on the floor in front of the front 
pews, if set far enough from the participants, will 
probably not suggest footlights, because the light 
will be so-diffused. But not too many lamps, for 
fear something more than a gentle glow will result. 

Better no extra lighting at all than the sugges- 
tion of the hard brightness of the theatre. 

The “Director of the Lights” has it in his power 
to add supreme beauty to a play and also to turn 
any vision of loveliness into a scene of horror. 
The lights used need very careful rehearsing. This 
should be done before the dress -rehearsal. 

A small combination bunch flood, 25 feet of 
cable and a dimmer can be purchased for $50; 
without dimmer for $27.50.* 


*Stage-lighting apparatus can be bought from The Stage Display 
Lighting Company, 314 West 44th Street, New York City. 
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CHAPTER X 


HINTS ON PLAY WRITING 
r \HE Commission desires to encourage the 


writing of religious drama as well as its 

producing. The development of a folk- 
tradition in the Church must be by democracy of 
initiative. No professional and expert few may 
provide for the Church without danger of theatric 
ideals. It is better to find religious drama spring- 
ing up out of the soil of the Church, as it were, 
despite the fact that one may have to wait patiently 
for the perfect flowering of the rightly-rooted 
plant. There must, therefore, be a multitude of 
ventures in authorship. Out of them will come 
clear recognition of right principles, provided each 
individual who writes will prove himself right-spir- 
ited and therefore teachable. The most infallible 
test of those who have the right ideals is that 
they recognize that the Truth does not belong to 
them but that they belong to the Truth. They 
are humble-minded, sincerely desirous of advanc- 
ing a great Cause; they quote John the Baptist, 
“T am only a Voice’; they desire no personal vain- 
glory; they contribute their note to the inclusive 
crescendo and are content to lose themselves to 
find themselves. The amateur author who does 
not welcome advice and team-play on his embodied 
idea, who says, “Take it or leave it, as it is,” is 
the one with whom the Over-Spirit of the Move- 
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ment will have difficulty! Individualists do not 
belong to this endeavor. There must be willing- 
ness to be anonymous, if needs be, for the Glory 
of God! First then, in hints on play-writing, is 
the hint of self-forgetful reverence toward the 
Cause itself. 

The Unities 


As for actual technique of play-writing it may 
be true that great writers are a law unto them- 
selves. But for most of us the regulation admoni- 
tions still prove safest. It is better to know them, 
even if for valid reason it is sometimes possible to 
depart from them. Novelty of form is not the 
first thing to seek. Bizarre uniqueness is out of 
place in a field where dignity and attention to 
precedents of taste are so largely needful. 

Let us start simply. The tendency of all fledge- 
ling writers is to put too much rather than too lit- 
tle into their plays. The individual incidents are 
not adequately developed; they are merely arrayed 
in would-be cumulative impressiveness. The mere 
mention of an incident, or the mere inclusion of 
an episode does little but overload. This tendency 
to embrace, “All things in sea or land or sky” in 
a given play is seen also in some of the earliest 
Craft cycles and in some of the Chronicle Plays 
before the technique of simplicity was acquired. 
Plays are frequently sent to the Commission which 
daze one by their bird’s eye view of the whole 
Bible and Church history. No, the unity of sub- 
ject on which the Greeks, Elizabethans and all 
modern technicians have laid such stress, is still 
important | 
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In Church drama this is still more unquestion- 
able; since the conditions of the Chancel and of a 
place in worship combine to dictate what would in 
the secular theatre be called a One Act Play. We 
can have no curtain to make change of scene pos- 
sible, nor to allow “‘two years (to) elapse between 
Acts II and III.” The unities are axiomatic for 
the beginner. His principal training must be in 
them. 

Perhaps a part of the difficulty lies in the term 
“pageant” which has been so generally applied 
to all religious drama. Pageants are composed of 
many incidents, one after the other, with no defi- 
nite plot to bind them, but only a continuous sub- 
ject-matter. But Pageants are usually wordless, 
or only provided with speaking-parts within each 
episode to make the episode intelligible. It would 
be well if this Primer might help in accuracy of 
terminology, by pointing out that Mystery, Mir- 
acle or Morality Plays are not Pageants. The 
usual production in Church will be a Mystery, 
Miracle or Morality Play—not a Pageant. Pag- 
eantry is usually out-of-doors or on a stage where 
the procession may pass in cycloramic display. His- 
torically, any drama associated with worship has 
a lesson to teach and will use plot, characteriza- 
tion, etc. 

The Structure of the Play 

Let us consider the play itself, first its begin- 
ning, then its development, next its climax, and 
finally its ‘‘solution.” 

The Beginning. The opening moments are vital 


They create or fail to create the impression that 
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the author knows what he wants to say and that 
it is worth saying. Bungling is more disastrous 
in the first five minutes than at any other time until 
the last two minutes. 

There may be a prologue. This is a convenience 
when there is to be no printed program to indi- 
cate the characters and to provide a clue to the 
subject under consideration. The Prologue is also 
valuable because by it the actual incident of the 
play may be set off into the realm of symbolism 
or of the unchanging significance of life-tendencies. 
The relation of Prologue to Play is the reverse 
of the relation to text to a sermon. It is as if 
the sermon came first, with briefness, and that the 
much expanded text followed; for illustration of 
that unaltering truth. 

But the Prologue should not be didactic. It 
should be interpretive. Tactfulness and graceful- 
ness should be attempted; and a certain covering 
of bald imputations of personal applicability to 
the congregation. It is always safer to say ‘‘we”’ 
than to say ‘“‘you”’ when one accuses; and safer to 
say “‘you”’ than ‘‘we’’ when one praises. The Pro- 
logue should speak from within the realization of 
the people, not stand outside and speak at the 
people. 

When the actual incident begins it is therefore 
placed upon the stage of one’s inner thought. 

It may dogmatically be asserted that a play 
should begin not prior to the actual situation which 
is to work up into the climax, but with that situa- 
tion. The interest of the hearer should be caught 
by the opening words, and this can only be ac- 
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complished by providing direct approach to the 
central theme. The art of the author will be 
known by the skill with which he can explain the 
preliminary stage of the developing plot at the 
same time he lets that plot develop. We should 
have no such starkly expository scenes as the but- 
ler and the maid who are “‘discovered” dusting 
furniture and remarking, “‘Master is late tonight. 
Belike he has been delayed by Mr. Grump, the 
villain!” The opening of the play should seem 
as though we had suddenly become aware of the 
participants in the full stride of their problem, 
and yet give us the feeling that already we know 
all about these persons. 

At the beginning of the play, too we should find 
the characteristics of each character plain. We 
must recognize these persons not only by name but 
also by soul. The main interest of any play is 
the revelation of personalities. The very term 
‘character’ is enough to demonstrate where the 
interest lies. The plot should be seen as the logi- 
cal consummation of character-contacts. The per- 
sonalities should dominate, not the plot. Special- 
ize, therefore, on revealing characteristics and 
make the play the story of souls with certain quali- 
ties and flavoring, in this or that relatedness. 
Almost as one can prophesy the result of chemical 
combinations, so should one be able to foresee im- 
pending events if certain persons come together in 
certain moods. 

Visualize the setting the play must have. [If it 
is to be a usable play it must conform to practical 
possibilities. The average stage or the average 
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chancel must be kept in mind. Of course it is 
quite thrilling to visualize a Mystery Play amid 
cathedral surroundings, with theoretically ideal 
equipment and arrangement. But in the long run 
the play that is written so that it will be practical 
only in a dozen churches in the whole country will 
not gain an exactly universal reputation by use! 
You are writing, are you not, for “St. Timothy’s 
in the Grass, Average-Town?” 


Development of the Play. The climax of the 
play will be reached by a series of distinct episodes. 
Each episode will be reasonably well-rounded and 
complete in itself. At the end of it there is time 
for a long breath before the next episode starts. 
And yet each episode is what it is because of those 
preceding. There is an ascending interest. It may 
be well to block out the action of the play in these 
episodes and to write them each at a sitting. 


Constantly throughout the play there should be 
what Mr. William Acher calls ‘‘Finger-posts,” 
which point to the solution of the problem which 
is ahead. The average auditor will catch these 
indications and await with interest their justifica- 
tion. Just a hint of the way out, nothing more. 
Never put up a false “Finger-post.” Anything 
that can be interpreted as a premonitory hint 
should presently be ratified, never dismissed. The 
mind is not pleasantly-inclined to the ultimate les- 
son if it has been befooled. Religious drama is 
not dealing with the type of play where this baffling 
by false “‘Finger-posts” is made an enjoyable game. 
Foreshadowing must be sincere. 
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Then there are scenes which are obligatory. 
. Certain mechanisms of the plot must take place 
in the sight and hearing of all. Analysis of the 
plot will usually show which scenes could be told 
of indirectly, and which scenes one will instinctive- 
ly know must be given to the hearers direct. It isa 
safe rule to eliminate every scene that can be 
spared from the open stage; such scenes will be 
more in number than at first seems possible. This 
is in the interests of dramatic temperateness. 


It is plain that the conflict of characters is the 
essence of drama. The greatest conflict must 
therefore be saved for the climax. 


The Climax. When the climax arrives one may 
rest assured if all the preceding work has been 
done, that it will almost carry itself. The author 
must know from the beginning what way the cli- 
max will turn. Dumas (fils) said, ‘You should 
not begin your work until you have your conclud- 
ing scene, movement and speech clear in your 
mind. How can you tell what road you ought to 
take until you know where you are going?” 


The climax of the plot must be accompanied by 
the climax of the emotion. The clearest and most 
powerful outshowing of character should be there. 
The last resources of soul should be reserved for 
this moment. The petty and the merely “local 
color” characteristics fall away: only the intrinsic 
personality shines out. Discard for the supreme 
moment anything and everything but the essential. 
Let the real selves of the depicted persons stand 
naked. 
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And the climax should be brief. The wrestling 
of personalities should almost at once demonstrate 
where victory is. The climax should be in a 
moment of surprise, breathless suspense, and 
almost immediate relief. It loses power if it is 
agonized out at too much length. It is safe to 
say the actual decision should be over in a decisive 
moment. No matter how long one may have been 
in preparing for it, no matter how increasingly 
more grave crises may surprisingly have succeeded 
each other, proving that the true acme of crisis 
had not yet come; yet when the apex crisis does 
arrive, it must not be thinned out by overlong 
continuance. At the same time, it must be al- 
lowed to register itself for what it is. 

The Close Nor should the ending of the play 
be too long. Anti-climax is so easy! Also if that 
part which follows the climax is much developed 
it is almost certain to introduce some new element 
of plot. And no new plot element has any right 
after the solution. 

The tradition of a happy ending is not lightly 
to be ignored. Perhaps it rests back upon some- 
thing more than rapid desire for undisturbedness. 
Perhaps it rests back upon intuition of the Al- 
mightiness of Love. Perhaps it rightly demands 
that the last word shall not be said by the forces 
which have no ultimately victorious might. 

A happy ending must, however, be something 
more than a clearing up of all difficulties in a 
mechanically clever but unreal way. The best 
ending of all may be of a spiritual vindication the 
world does not yet recognize. 
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The ending of the play will show how deep into 
life the author has really gone. Sugar-and-water 
solutions offend and alienate the serious-minded. 
A religious play cannot rest content with a mere 
‘‘And-they-lived-happy-ever-after” ending. 

As the play closes, we should find ourselves say- 
ing, “Of course!’ It should have demonstrated 
God! 

Beware of epilogues. They are so prone to gild 
gold; to paint the lily; to carry coals to Newcastle. 
If an epilogue can possibly be spared, spare it. 
But at least the epilogue should only take time to 
enunciate in the clearest possible way the gist of 
the whole matter. If a new little twist can be 
given its phrasing, so much the better. 

The main function of the epilogue, if there is 
one, is to bid the congregation to some fervent 
“Amen.” The ‘‘Amen’”’ should come from the 
hearts of the people, without it, perhaps. But an 
‘““Amen”’ is the real close of the play. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE DIOCESAN RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
COMMITTEE 


HE place of an organization for Religious 
ap Drama and Pageantry in the Diocese was 

emphasized at the Conference of Diocesan 
Leaders at Pittsburgh, May 18th and roth, 1921. 
It recommended that religious drama and pag- 
eantry should be fostered by a special committee 
of the Diocesan Department or Board of Relig- 
ious Education.* 

If possible the organization should include rep- 
resentatives of other diocesan departments, com- 
mittees or boards, following the precedent, set by 
the National Commission of the Episcopal Church 
on Church Pageantry and Drama. This would 
not interfere with the Diocesan Religious Drama 
Committee functioning under the Board of De- 
partment of Religious Education. 


Scope of Program 


In suggesting the program for a Diocesan Com- 
mittee on Religious Drama, we must bear in mind 
that one diocese may be very active in this field, 
whereas an adjoining diocese may have only two 
or three pageants or plays a year and few re- 
sources for their production. Therefore, a sug- 


*See Bulletin No. 20, Series 1922 of the Bulletins of the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, pages 7 and 8. 
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gested program must be flexible, and devised with 
both the more resourceful diocese and the less 
resourceful in view. 


Name 


For the sake of brevity let us call the standing 
committee which is responsible for the religious 
dramatic activities in the diocese, the Religious 
Drama Committee, with the realization that the 
term covers the presentation of both plays and 
pageants. 


Purpose 


There was a time not so long ago when the 
major effort of a Diocesan Religious Drama Com- 
mittee would have been to convince the Church of 
the usefulness of plays and pageants as a means of 
Religious Education, but now the dramatic method 
of religious education is not only accepted as a 
matter of course, but has acquired great impetus. 
This impetus might carry it in the wrong instead 
of in the right direction. Therefore the commit- 
tee’s chief concern is to guide religious dramatic 
activities. 


Specific Aims 


(1) To co-ordinate religious dramatic activi- 
ties with other religious educational methods. For 
example, a Religious Drama Committee should 
meet with the Committee on Week Day Classes 
and Co-operation with Public Schools to plan for 
the incorporation of activities connected with reli- 
gious dramatic production in the week day pro- 
gram of religious education. (For the nature of 
these activities see Chapter III, Religious Dram- 
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atization in the Church School, and Chapter VI, 
The Workshop), or the Religious Drama Com- 
mittee should discuss with the Committee on the 
Church School Service League and Young Peo- 
ples’ Work, the advantages and possibilities of 
religious drama in relation to these programs. 

(2) To guide the choice of material and the 
manner of production so that all productions will 
be in accord with standards of beauty and dignity. 

(3) To simplify production for the parishes. 

(4) To interest young people. 

(5) To develop leadership for the Church, 
not only in the field of religious drama but in all 
the arts and crafts which dramatic production in- 
cludes, so that those who have artistic talent will 
increase their interest in beautifying the church; 
its architecture, decoration, music and lighting. 


Leadership 


The ability of the Diocesan Department or 
Board of Religious Education to form an active 
Religious Drama Committee depends upon the 
existence of at least one person in the diocese who 
is informed about plays and pageants and inter- 
ested to the extent of being glad to become a lead- 
er of religious dramatic activity in the diocese. 


The Chairman 
The chairman may be a clergyman or a layman 
or an interested churchwoman. ‘The chairman 
should have enthusiasm for the work to the ex- 
tent of being willing to attend summer schools and 
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conferences where courses are given in religious 
drama. The chairman should have practical expe- 
rience in presenting religious plays and should 
keep in touch with the movement through maga- 
zines and books. 

The chairman’s duties would be those of admin- 
istration. Contact with other Committees of the 
Department or Board of Religious Education and 
with all the church organizations in the diocese, 
i. e., the Woman’s Auxiliary, etc. Contact with 
the National Commission of the Episcopal Church 
on Church Pageantry and Drama. Co-ordinating 
activities of the Committee. Contact with other 
parishes in the diocese. 


Other Members of the Committee 

In beginning work it might be that there would 
be found in the diocese only one person able and 
willing to be responsible for religious drama. In 
this case he could conduct, probably only a few 
of the most practical activities outlined below un- 
der the headings, Librarian, Costume Director, 
and Publicity Director. But if possible the chair- 
man should associate with him several specialists. 
Through these special workers religious dramatic 
programs for the diocese could be made most in- 
structive and productions facilitated by an ex- 
change of costumes, properties and other material. 


The Librarian 


The Librarian should be a man or woman who 
has a discriminating literary taste; probably a col- 
lege man or woman, and, if possible, one who has 
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been interested in the history and development of 
drama. If there is no one available who has made 
a particular study of dramatic literature, a course 
of reading which would serve as a background 
for the librarian’s work, could be supplied by the 
National Commission of the Episcopal Church on 
Church Pageantry and Drama. 

The Librarian’s* duties and privileges would 
be to collect a sample library of religious dramatic 
material (plays, pageants, masques and if pos- 
sible, books on play production). 

To make out programs (seasonal or to corre- 
spond to the Church School, Church Club or 
Church School Service League programs) select- 
ed from the material on hand. 

To answer requests for advice on the choice of 
plays. 

To be prepared to answer inquiries concerning 
dramatic material at diocesan conferences and in- 
stitutes. 

To prepare notes on new material for a drama- 
tic section in the diocesan paper. 

To get in touch with all those in the diocese 
who have talent for writing and encourage them 
to send in manuscripts. 

To conduct a religious drama contest, awarding 
a prize or some honor such as the publication of 
the play in the diocesan paper. 

If there are any in the diocese who show a 
marked talent for writing, to encourage them and 
to see that where it is needed adequate instruction 
is supplied, either in school, college, through a 


*See next page. 
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university extension course or at a Summer Con- 
ference for Church Workers.* 


Costume and Scenic Director 

The costume and scenic director should be one 
who is interested or skilled in designing and in 
decoration; preferably one who has had technical 
training. If a trained person is not available, 
someone who is recognized as being “‘artistic,”’ 
who has a sense of color and line, should under- 
take the work. There might be an able dress- 
maker in the diocese with a flair for costuming, 
who would welcome the opportunity of an avoca- 
tion consistent with her vocation. The work of 
the costume and scenic director would be: 

To give advice as to where costumes, proper- 
ties and scenery can be secured. 

To collect reference books and articles for cos- 
tumes and scenic design. 

To prepare notes on costumes and scenery and 
supply photographic cuts for the diocesan paper. 

To encourage parishes to assemble wardrobes. 

To assemble a wardrobe and to distribute it 
from the diocesan house. Note: This activity is 
recommended with a reservation. It should not be 
undertaken by one person. If there is not a com- 
mittee, there should be a small budget allowance 
for employing assistance in mending, renovating 
and shipping costumes. Some dioceses might find 
it more expedient to do this than to encourage 
each, parish to have its own wardrobe. It can be 
made a source of income if the costumes are rented. 


*NOTE: If there is no leader available, capable of directing all 
these activities, the first three or four are the most essential. 


eval 


To design costumes, properties and scenery and 
to give suggestions for making. 

To get in touch with all those in the diocese who 
are gifted in decoration, scenic or costume design 
and with those who are skilled in arts and crafts, 
who might use their ability in designing and mak- 
ing properties for religious dramatic productions. 

The costume and scenic director should encour- 
age those who are artistic to double their talent 
for the church by arranging for those who desire 
the opportunity to work in connection with pro- 
ductions which occur in their vicinity. (News 
of proposed productions should be secured from 
the publicity director.) 

To make sure that those who are artistically 
gifted and who desire instruction receive it, either 
in school, college, through a university extension 
course or at a Summer Conference for Church 
Workers. 

To be prepared to answer questions concern- 
ing the making of costumes and scenery at dio- 
cesan conferences or institutes. 


Publicity Director 


The publicity director should be a person of 
education, preferably a college man or woman. 
It is more important that the publicity director 
should have an educational point of view than 
what is ordinarily recognized as the publicity point 
of view. The publicity for the Religious Drama 
Committee should be distinctly educational, and, 
therefore, a teacher might qualify for this office. 
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The work of the publicity director would be: 

To prepare or collect short articles on religious 
drama for a religious drama section of the dio- 
cesan paper (history of religious drama, its psy- 
chological justification, stories of productions in 
the diocese and elsewhere). 

To secure from the librarian and costume di- 
rector notes on material, costumes and scenery 
for each issue of the diocesan paper. 

To arrange exhibits of material, costumes, prop- 
erties and pictures at the diocesan house and for 
exhibits at the diocesan conferences or institutes. 

To secure notices and accounts of all proposed 
productions in the diocese and to post these notices 
and submit them to the diocesan paper. 

To report periodically to the National Com- 
mission on Church Pageantry and Drama concern- 
ing the work and progress of the diocesan com- 
mittee. 

To secure students for the courses on religious 
drama at Summer Conferences for Church Work- 
ers by working in conjunction with the publicity 
directors of those conferences. : 

The librarian, the costume and scenic director, 
and the publicity director are the three special 
workers who are necessary to initiate a Religious 
Drama Committee. The next special worker add- 
ed should be an organizer of parish drama com- 
mittees. Such an organizer should be one with a 
decided educational bent. ‘Through the parish 
drama committee the individual can be reached, 
and, therefore, it should be the goal of the dioc- 
esan and national committees. 
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The Diocesan Players 


It might be possible to organize a group of play- 
ers who can go to parishes which are in doubt 
about religious drama, bringing a perfected pro- 
duction as a demonstration, or which can help out 
parishes where missionary sponsorship in this 
matter seems an act of kindly goodwill. 


Relation to Other Diocesan Organizations 


It may not be feasible at first to obtain repre- 
sentatives from other Departments or Boards of 
the Diocese. The natural preliminaries to such 
representation on the Drama Committee would 
probably be that opportunities would be provided 
for the Religious Drama Committee to meet with 
representatives of each of the committees of the 
Department or Board of Religious Education and 
of all the church organizations in the diocese. At 
these meetings the Representatives could inform 
the Religious Drama Committee of their needs 
along religious dramatic lines. Out of such meet- 
ings might come the suggestion that the Diocesan 
Religious Drama Committee should conduct a con- 
test for a United Thank Offering pageant or for a 
Church School Service League pageant. Or plans 
might be made for the production of a church pag- 
eant at a diocesan conference in which each com- 
mittee interested and each organization should be 
responsible for an espisode. Meetings of this kind 
are productive of ideas and insure progress. There 
might be a distinct advantage in a unified dramatic 
program for the diocese, whereby the parishes 
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would concentrate during one season on the pro- 
duction of a Woman’s Auxiliary pageant, the next 
season on the production of a mission play or 
pageant, and so on. This unified program could 
be devised in a conference of the Religious Drama 
Committee with representatives of other organ- 
izations. 

The aims and ideals of the Religious Drama 
Committee would here be explained to the other 
organizations, and religious dramatic activities 
would be co-ordinated with other religious educa- 
tional methods in the diocese. 

But in the end each of the other organizations 
may most surely correlate and standardize its 
dramatic activities by appointing a representative 
(if associate membership is preferred the object 
of representation is thereby guaranteed) to act as 
a “‘liason officer” between the said organization 
and the Drama Committee which serves it as op- 
portunity offers. 


Relation to the National Commission on Church 
Pageantry and Drama 


The National Commission of the Episcopal 
Church on Church Pageantry and Drama hopes to 
become a source of supply for all kinds of infor- 
mation and helpful suggestions on the production 
of religious drama. It will develop new dramatic 
material; it will attempt to work out ways and 
means of applying to the production of church 
drama the best methods developed in the commer- 
cial theatre; it will supply suggestions for costumes 
and scenery; for publicity methods and programs. 
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In turn the Diocesan Religious Committee will 
help the National Commission by explaining the 
practical problems which arise in the field and by 
conveying to the National Commission the ways 
in which religious drama can be made most useful. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE PARISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
COMMITTEE 


ELIGIOUS drama like the movement to 
R create Church Service Leagues is the indi- 
vidual’s opportunity for religious expres- 
sion whereby he realizes and expands the life of 
the spirit. Puritanical restraint has manifested 
itself in ever decreasing modes of personal reli- 
gious expression, but the revival of religious drama 
is extending to even the small child the privi- 
lege of taking an active part in religious services 
of great beauty in the church. Religious drama 
implies the evolution of .new forms of religious 
expression in which the entire congregation can 
actively participate. Also we recognize the value 
of the religious play or pageant used as a pictorial 
ceremony or to teach a lesson, and its imaginative 
appeal to young people. In order for the individ- 
ual to derive the best that religious drama has to 
offer, it should be utilized as an educational 
method in the parish, and used by all the parish 
organization. ‘The aim of the National Commis- 
sion of the Episcopal Church on Church Pageantry 
and Drama and of the Diocesan Religious Drama 
Committee should be the effectiveness of the Reli- 
gious Drama Committee of the parish, since that 
is the organization which offers to the individual 
the benefits of religious drama. 
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To organize such a committee the approval and 
interest of the rector is necessary. There must be 
one person in the parish who is reasonably well in- 
formed on the subject, and who is willing to make 
a further study of it. If possible, the chairman or 
director of the Religious Drama Committee 
should have had experience in the production of 
plays and pageants. 


Personnel of Committee 


The director should associate with him on his 
committee able workers to develop the various 
aspects of dramatic production. Committee work 
offers many kinds of people the opportunity of 
using their ability in the service of the Church. 

The Librarian. The chairman of the Religious 
Drama Committee might act as a librarian. 

The chairman might on the other hand prefer 
to have another person do the work of the librar- 
lan. 

The duties would be to secure copies of plays 
and pageants which are to be given in the parish, to 
keep lists of religious plays and pageants, to keep 
in touch with magazine articles on religious drama, 
to have a bibliography on religious drama, and 
if possible, to keep a small library of religious 
dramatic books. 

A Work Shop Director or Secretary. The re- 
sponsibilities of this special worker are indicated 
in chapter VI, The Workshop. The workshop di- 
rector would supervise the equipment of the work- 
shop; and would schedule its use for the various 
groups producing plays and pageants in the parish. 
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This director should also explore the resources of 
the parish for costumes, costume material, proper- 
ties, and so on, which might be used in a religious 
play. Individuals are often found who are willing 
to lend portieres, vases, baskets, decorative panels 
and even chairs and tables. 

Financial Secretary. A financial secretary is not 
absolutely necessary, but this position affords a 
splendid opportunity to give responsibility to an 
older boy in the parish. Otherwise the chairman 
of the Religious Drama Committee can assume the 
responsibility as it is seldom great. 

Lighting Director. There may be an electrician 
in the town who, if properly approached, would be 
glad to instruct a class of boys in the mysteries of 
electrical equipment. 

Scenic Director. The art teacher in the public 
schools might be persuaded to supervise such scen- 
ery as is needed for the plays and pageants. If 
the art teacher is a woman, the manual training 
teacher (if a man) ora carpenter might be secured 
to help her with any large pieces of scenic con- 
struction. 

Properties Director. Someone skilled in arts 
and crafts or the school manual training teacher. 

Costume Director. An artistic dressmaker or a 
member of the Woman’s Auxiliary or Sewing 
Guild. If the latter, she should be selected partly 
because of her ability to associate happily with 
young people. 

Eurythmics Director. If there is a teacher of 
Eurythmics or of interpretive dancing in the town, 
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there might be occasion to arouse her interest, espe- 
cially in the production of a large pageant where 
grouping is important. 


Publicity. A High School boy or girl might 
be interested in trying his or her hand at publicity, 
if possible with the help or under the direction of 
an older and experienced person. The duties would 
be to send notices to the diocesan publicity direc- 
tor or to the publicity representative on the dio- 
cesan Religious Drama Committee, to insert 
notices in the local press, to help the chairman 
schedule rehearsals, to clip the diocesan paper and 
the church weeklies for religious drama notices, 
and to arrange for posters in store windows. 


To make it clear to a Religious Drama Com- 
mittee that religious plays and pageants do include, 
discover and develop all kinds of artistic talent, 
it might be advisable to produce a demonstration 
play or pageant. In a city this demonstration 
might be an inter-parochial activity. An experi- 
enced or highly qualified leader or director should 
be employed, who through organization and the 
work of committees could set forth the best meth- 
ods of production. A demonstration pageant 
would arouse interest and give impulse to the 
movement. ‘The natural leaders would quickly 
make themselves known and the church or churches 
contemplating a Religious Drama Committee 
would have the opportunity of persuading these 
leaders while their interest was warm, to carry on 
the movement as members of the Inter-Parochial 
Religious Drama Committee. 
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Relation of the Religious Drama Committee to 
Other Parish Activities 


If there is a parish council, or a parish depart- 
ment of Religious Education, the chairman of the 
Religious Drama Committee should invite repre- 
sentatives of other parish organizations especially 
the superintendent of the Church school to confer 
with it. Through such conferences, parish organi- 
zations would be given the opportunity to use the 
dramatic resources to plead their own causes, and 
a parish program of religious drama could be 
arranged without competitive enterprises or over- 
lapping. The co-operation of the music commit- 
tee especially should be sought by the Religious 
Drama Committee in such conferences. Where 
the Church School Service League is organized or 
where there are week-day programs of religious 
education, general conferences would be absolutely 
essential. The success of religious drama as an 
educational method depends upon its incorpora- 
tion in any existing week-day activities. 

Costumes, properties, scenery and lighting must 
be made during the week, and rehearsals must be 
conducted then. ‘These activities must fit into 
the week-day instruction program and not com- 
pete with it. If the dramatic workshop is the 
same as the Church School Service League work- 
shop, the activities must not interfere with the 
Church School Service League program. Com- 
plications can be avoided by planning together. 
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A Religious Drama Committee as an Inter- 
Parochial Organization in Large Cities 


In large cities the interest in religious drama 
might be aroused by an inter-parochial demonstra- 
tion pageant, and a committee as described above 
might be organized. The lighting director might 
come from one parish, the costume director from 
another. In this way every parish would be repre- 
sented by its contribution. This committee would 
devise and carry out a religious dramatic program 
for the city. St. John’s would give the Advent 
Pageant, St. Luke’s the Epiphany Feasts of Lights, 
St. James the Easter or Lenten mystery play, all 
under the direction of the inter-parochial Religious 
Drama Committee. 

The program of one play each season would be 
so strenuous that the committee as outlined above 
would have to be supported by sub-committees. 
To undertake such a program there should be a 
sub-committee of two or three each on lighting, 
costumes, scenery and so on, instead of individuals. 
The chairmen should be the ablest people available 
in the different lines. In this way Miss Jones 
would superintend the costumes for the St. John’s 
play, and Miss Smith would costume the St. Luke’s 
play. Belonging to the same committee their in- 
dividual efforts would be facilitated by an exchange 
of ideas with other costume workers in committee 
meetings. A committee organized in this way 
would amount to a gathering of all the people in- 
terested in religious drama from all the parishes 
to discuss and study ways and means of developing 


all phases of religious dramatic production. 
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A Religious Drama Department of the Church 
Normal School 


If there is a Church Normal School, this com- 
mittee might become the central group of a reli- 
gious drama department. ‘The instructors would 
be the chairmen of the various sub-committees. 
As other people became interested and enrolled, 
they would be assigned to the committees in whose 
work they were most interested—directing, cos- 
tuming or properties. A central workshop (see 
Chapter VI) for the use of all parishes would 
save expense and would serve as a laboratory 
where the making of production accessories could 
be observed and experimented with. Play rehears- 
als would be open for observation to students 
most interested in directing. 

These are the maximum suggestions for the 
Parish, Inter-Parochial and Church Normal 
School organizations of religious drama. Probably 
they can not be followed precisely anywhere in the 
country at present, but it is hoped that these 
outlines will indicate the worthwhileness of some 
kind of organization for the production of reli- 
gious drama. One of the chief advantages of reli- 
gious drama is that it can absorb the interest of so 
many different kinds of people. Through it many 
people from the carpenter to the artist can be 
drawn into the active service of the Church. 

The Diocesan Religious Drama Committee 
should serve as a source of supply for helpful in- 
formation. If there is no Diocesan Religious 
Drama Committee, the parish which desires one 
can appeal to the diocesan educational organiza- 
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tion to have one created, and in the meantime it 
can refer to the National Commission of the Epis- 
copal Church on Church Pageantry and Drama. 
The Parish Religious Drama Committee should 
inform the diocesan committee of its problems, 
difficulties and triumphs and the National Com- 
mission should be in turn informed, so that both 
these organizations may be of practical service to 
the parish. 
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CONCLUDING WORD 
Mc clergymen and Church workers, 


Church school teachers and leaders of 

Church organizations, wish to know how 
to produce plays. Some of them are interested 
because they have been confronted by a demand 
for plays in the church, and some of them because 
in searching for ways of making their services and 
programs more compelling, they have been led 
to investigate the dramatic method and have found 
it sound from both the educational and the reli- 
gious point of view. These busy people have very 
little time for research and study outside their 
own particular fields of endeavor, so this Primer 
has been devised to put within their easy reach 
the simplest and at the same time the most effec- 
tive means of educating through plays and pag- 
eants. 

The suggestions given in this Primer are neces- 
sarily general and so, undoubtedly, in many cases 
adaptions will have to be made to meet particu- 
lar needs, but the Commission on Church Pag- 
eantry and Drama will gladly extend help in modi- 
fying these suggestions to fit peculiar situations by 
giving more specific directions concerning the 
choice of plays, the making of costumes, scenery 
and other accessories, the organization of work- 
shops, and the application of the religious drama 
committee plan. 
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The subjects have been developed with both 
the large parish and the small parish in mind. 
Therefore, workers in the small parish merely 
glancing through the book, may feel that the rec- 
ommendations are over-elaborate and impossible 
to carry out. However, if they will read it care- 
fully, they will find, it is hoped, suggestions which 
are practical for their purposes, as well as a theory 
of religious drama which will substantiate and 
justify their efforts along religious dramatic lines. 


Even the workers in the large parishes may 
think that the Primer smacks too much of “high 
art and the new stage craft” or the “Little Thea- 
tre Movement.”’ It may be anticipated that many 
educational leaders will react against any refer- 
ence to the methods of this new stage craft, think- 
ing it beyond the financial and artistic resources 
of the church. On the contrary, the new stage- 
craft will make it possible for the Church to use 
drama in the most effective way, because it calls 
for utter simplicity and suggestion where the old- 
fashioned theatrical method called for infinite de- 
tail and exact reproduction, involving great ex- 
pense and energy in order to avoid tawdriness. 
People, only a small part of whose business is 
the production of plays and pageants, avoid the 
new methods because they imagine that an illu- 
sive or abstruse theory is involved which requires 
much time to master. As a matter of fact the 
new theory maintains in substance this: When 
you are giving a Bethlehem play, do not go to the 
trouble and expense of reproducing every possible 
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detail of the manger scene. Represent it simply 
by reproducing a few of the salient features. 

The new stage craft allows a permanent setting 
such as a wall which appears in every scene of the 
play, a stationary structure which is made to serve 
as an interior and then as an exterior by the chang- 
ing of lights and substitution of easily handled 
stage properties. Two chairs and a table and per- 
haps two decorative panels belonging to an inte- 
rior, are replaced by two box trees and a garden 
bench to suggest an exterior. In the production 
of religious drama, especially in the chancel, this 
method is an advantage, since in nearly all reli- 
gious plays suitable for production in the church, 
the architecture of the chancel is the best possible 
permanent setting. 

Artists who think little of the Church insist that 
a type of drama is coming which implies a new 
relation of audience and play, where illusion is not 
so important as emotional intimacy, directness, 
clarity. They forget that the essence of such 
drama has long existed in exquisite form in the 
Church. They say that they are looking toward 
a more colorful, significant and spiritual type of 
play. Already we have this type in embryo and 
when it is fully developed, it will bear the rela- 
tion to our spiritual life that drama bore to the 
life of the Greeks. It will be grippingly spiritual 
in appeal, and satisfying as a medium for the ex- 
pression of spiritual understanding and aspiration. 

Shall this type of play which involves the audi- 
ence, as our Church services involve the congrega- 
tion, continue to be evolved entirely apart from 
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the church? The essence of this new drama has 
long existed in exquisite form in the Church, and 
though the Church has sacrificed the interest of 
vast numbers of restless, eager people by clinging 
exclusively to ancient liturgies, it understands, it 
has a feeling for the true drama of the spirit. Will 
the Church then add to its strength by helping to 
develop with intelligent interest this new-old 
means of spiritual revelation, and will it use its 
enlightened influence to guide the trend of the 
drama? It seems obvious to those who are fam- 
iliar with the present tendencies of drama, that the 
Church must either make an ally of the drama, or 
eventually recognize the new theatre of beauty and 
inspiration as a powerful rival. 
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